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386-97) and Severus of Antioch (pati 
book that we had hoped that someone 
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Reconstruction of reliquary, based on a fifth-century example could turn, ‘The process of eliciting data instead tava 
piceaiiel a:iiterie,"Syela ondary sources as disparate and dated as the pages and ppen 
Glanville Downey's A History of Antioch in Syria fram 
Arab Conquest (1961), Robert Devreesse’s Le Patriarcat d’Antioche 
la paix de Véglise jusqu'a la conquéte arabe (1945), Anton Bi ‘ 
two articles on the liturgical calendar at Antioch in the early sixth cen= 
tury,’ and Walther Eltester’s brief literary survey of the situation in the 
fourth century.’ Pierre Maraval’s account of holy places and pilgrimage 
in the East to the Arab conquest proved another frustrating source, in 
that he lists the martyria and shrines by the names not of the churches 
but of the saints.’ Reading the reports from the Princeton excavation of 
Antioch in the 1930s and scanning a wide variety of primary sources in 
a number of languages was required to complete the picture. 
Our aim is thus to fill that gap and finally to assemble in one location 
reference to all of the extant sources—literary and material—concerning 
the churches and related Christian worship sites at Antioch, In t 0 
cess of assembling that material we began to note 
on the building, use and development of these 
within the Antiochene Christian com 
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talking through the possibilities in regard to the liturgical layout and 
function of the churches of St Babylas, at Machouka, and in the lower 
city of Seleucia Pieria. David Woods and Rudolf Haensch made available 
to me articles in advance of publication for which I am deeply grateful. 
In addition, David alerted me to the existence of the articles by Raimondi 


and Agosti. | am similarly grateful to Catherine Saliou for alerting me to 
the article by Triebel. It is doubtful whether 1 eae ieee eae across 
these otherwise. Gunnar Brands has | 
ence and coversation about the ni 
graphic survey of Antioch (200 
able to me his recently published 
overlooked, Klaus-Peter Todt 
mediaeval Antioch that he delivered at the first 
Topographicum Antiochenum project team in Paris, 
contained reference to a number of sources concer 
Cassian at that period of which I was unaware, Finally, 
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for publication. Robyn and John assisted with the illust . 
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photographs from the 1930s excavation. Karen vastly improved upan m 
own attempts at maps and illustrations, Without their expertise 
professional advice the illustrations would have been fewer in. pas 
and of poorer quality 
In June 2008 at the invitation of Tina Shepardson (Uni 
Tennessee, Knoxville), Dayna Kalleres (University of 
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Dumbarton Oaks in 2010 (Pour un Lexicon 
Les sources de l'histoire du paysage urbain 
@Antioche sur Oronte, 20 et 2t septembre 2010, bey 
Antioch Study Day, Dumbarton Oaks, Georgetown, 16 pr at 

histoire urbaine d’Antioche sur l’Oronte : pour 
Antiochenum, Atelier international, jeudi 21 
et vendredi 22 janvier 2010, Paris-8/ENS). In dividing up the work for 
this book, I am largely responsible for the introductory material and the 
es in Part One and for much of Part Three, Provid- 


took place in Paris and at P 
Topographicum Antiochemumt 


Les sources textuelles de 


un Lexicon Topographicum 


analysis of the soure 
ing the expertise for the period up to the mid fifth century, particularly 


Antioch in the second half of the fourth century (the time of Libanius 
and John Chrysostom) has also been my responsibility. Pauline Allen, 
whose research on the post-Chalcedonian period, on Evagrius Scholas- 
ticus, and on Severus of Antioch is authoritative, has provided the exper- 
tise for the period from 451 CE onwards, and is the author of the material 
in Part Two that concerns that period. She also located and collated 
many of the sources for Part One. Many of the ideas expressed in this 
book are the result of mutual conversation. We take shared responsibility 
for any errors that occur. We list one final caveat. Neither Pauline nor 


Lam an archaeologist or art historian by training. We are both philolo 


Bists more comfortable working with documentary 


: and literary sources. 


lucing the synthesis that follows and handling illustrations h, 


tomes taken us far ee 


‘s Out of our comfort zone. We hope that specialists of 
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review of this book and when t 
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the topic currently exists, there are an 
is of interest to scholars from a range 
reason is the city itself. For centuries prior 
Amug Valley in which it is situated played a 
communication and trade between the upper E 
stems and the Mediterranean Sea (fig. 1), Of the two: 
the Ammanus Mountain range, the one known as ‘the 
(Beylan) enables communication between the Amug region 
coastal Cilicia via Alexandretta. ‘As a northern extension of t 
Rift Valley, the Amuq [moreover] provides access between 
alpine highlands of [present-day] eastern Turkey, the 
and the inland river valleys of Israel, Jordan and farther to & 
In terms of its situation within north-western Syria, then, 
strategically placed for communication with a wide are actoss the east 
Mediterranean. After Seleucia Pieria and Antioch were founded 
succession by Seleucus I Nicator between 301 and 299 CE, it is no 
dent that, with a river that had with assistance been made 
between and access to the resources of the upper Amuq’ 
soon surpassed in size and status Seleucia, it 
By the second century CE, $ ria had a 
of the two most tan 
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the land route to Mesopotamia, in the Roman period he 
periodically utilized as the command centre for my ry opel ae 
the eastern front.’ For extended periods in the fourth peed * jf 2 
‘of emperors involved in campaigns 19 the East adenine et et 
the empire from the city.* As the Roman provincial system develope 

Antioch became the capital of a province whieh fluctuated in size, of 


which Syria always formed part of the title.* Thus, even when emperors 
an important administrative centre. 


were not resident, the city remained 
‘comes orientis 


By the fourth century along with the consularis Syriae the ¢ 
(supervisor of Oriens, a diocese which incorporated Syria, the Near 
Eastern provinces, and in the earlier centuries Libya, Egypt, Isauria and 
Cilicia) and the magister militum per orientem (commander of military 
affairs in the East) were resident and had their bureaus there.’ These were 
all significant contributing factors to Antioch’s size and its status as one 
‘of the more economically and strategically important cities of the eastern 
empire. As a large and wealthy city that played a significant role in trade,* 
imperial and provincial administration, and military operations, in the 


first three centuries CE its status in the East was exceeded mainly by the 








af Da Pacthian campaigns, for example, from 162-66 CE, Lucius Verus 
hifted base between Antioch and its neighbour Laodices ‘oman Syr 7 





self was usually stationed 

















‘ Syria, See Maurice Sartre, "Anti 

‘ in, See Maurice Sate, ‘Any ale royale, ville impériale’, in 

E cole. Rober het and ean-Chal le (eds.), Mégapoles méditerra 
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INTRODUCTION 3 


Egyptian port city of Alexandria;* by the end of the fourth century to 

this list could be added the new eastern imperial capital Constantinople. 

Rome was one of the few cities of size and status in the West, 
Antioch’s significance in the second to sixth centuries was due not just 

to its role in the empire's political, economic, administrative and military 

affairs, but also to its role in the development of the Christian religion. 

Due to the initial radiation of Christianity from Palestine outwards 

along the coast of the Mediterranean towards h became 

a site of significance early in the | - of that religic ¢ apostle 

Paul and Peter were both involved 

ing community in that city/® at an 

Antioch became a base for missionary 

of its very first bishops, Ignatius, was: 

of the second century, Because of its apostolic 

Antioch was accorded a high status, which it 

out these centuries, In the eastern Mediterranean its 0 

again Alexandria, When the second ecumenical council 

tinople in 381 promoted the see of Constantinople to sec 

after Rome, leaving Alexandria and Antioch to vie for third 

was a bishop of Antioch rather than the bishop of Alexandria who! 

been selected by the emperor Theodosius I to chair the pro g 

Antioch either hosted or the Antiochene bishop chaired a 


important synods of eastern bishops from the third to fourth cent 
and in the fourth and fifth centuries a number of Antiochene 
became bishops of Constantinople. The situation at Antioch after 


9. See the cautionary comments of Edouard Will, ‘Antioche, la métr 
in Nicolet et al, (eds.), Mégapoles méditerranéennes, pp. 482-91, whe 
the major city in Syria and the diocese of Oriens, but not a rival to Al 
Saliou, 'Mesurer le paradis. 

Nicolet 
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INTRODUCTION 5 
Yet another set of factors offers a compelling reason why a book on the 
churches of Antioch is important and fills a significant gap. At its most 
basic, the Christian architecture of the cities of Rome, Constantinople, 
and Jerusalem and the role of those buildings in urban life have been the 
subject of lengthy study,"* while Antioch, an equally major city of the 
empire and equally a subject of imperial benefaction, has been neglected 
in this regard, Additionally, since the end of the twentieth century 
renewed interest in the of Antioch has given rise to 
the application of analytical tools from the disciplines of geography, 
sociology and anthropology.” Interest in’ 
gious identity and in how Christian: 
geographies for their audiences and 
hand-in-hand with a focused study of the 
in these constructions of place and identity. if 
of Antiochene liturgical practice within the contexts 
eastern Syria is a debate of longer duration, but one 
been renewed.” A book that supplies data about the locus 
worship in Antioch and its suburbs constitutes an impo 
such studies. 

















ANTIOCH'S CHURCHES 


The scholar who wishes to engage in a study of the churches of Antioch 
faces a number of immediate problems. The main archaeological work 


18. For some of the many publications see Antoine Chavasse, Lat lit 
de Rome du V° au VIIF sigele, Une liturgie conditionnée par 
urbe ef extra muros (Studia Anselmiana 112, Analects 
John Baldovin, The Urban Character of Christian 
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took 
conducted at the anctent site af the city and its ee ae 
in the 1930s and has not as yet been revised or exten ied ly 
established Ammug Valley Regional Projects (1995- ), conducted primarily 
the University of Chicago,” and the Orontes 


by the Oriental Institute of 
Se amir of Mustafa Kemal Oniversitesi, 


Survey (1999- ), led by Hatice P asia 
Antakya, in collaboration with Tony Wilkinson and Aslihan Yener, 
concentrate on sites. on the plain of Antioch and the Orontes Delta, rather 


than on Antioch itself, The joint project by Mustafa Kemal Universitesi 
and Martin-Luther-Universitat, Halle-Wittenberg, launched in 2004, 


which does focus an Antioch, Seleucia Pieria and the Se leucid settlement 
of Epiphaneia, has concentrated in its initial phase ( 


ducing an accurate topographical survey of the ancient city, including 


2004-2008) on pro. 


the 1930s excavation sites.’ New systematic excavation of the city and its 
suburbs still lies in the fature,”* Further, the archaeological work under 
taken by the 1930s Princeton Expedition was constrained by a number 
of factors. In 1938 political events resulted in the local imposition of 
military law and necessitated the evacuation of the American and French 
members of the team to Beirut, leading to the rapid dispersal of finds 


and cutting short that season's dig.’ That same year the watercourse 


1. Bar the report 
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the initial pobl 
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INTRODUCTION 7 


Parmenius, which, during rain storms, flows as a torrent from Mt Silpius 
through the city, demonstrated its capacity, flooding the dig at Antioch, 
although the weather system was local and did not affect the work at the 


Orontes port city of Seleucia Pieria.”’ The effect of the flow of such cata- 
racts over the intervening centuries and periodic flooding of the Orontes 
also significantly constrained the extent and nature of the sites at Antioch 
that were surveyed. By the early twentieth century much of the old city 
had become buried beneath alluvial deposits extending in places to 
a depth of eleven metres. When table for 
a significant portion of the season in each 
access to some sectors of the old city was: 
situation was encountered at Seleucia Pieria 
and public relations considerations also 
Kondoleon observes, the team had secured 1 
the expectation of finding the great monuments of the: 
When these proved elusive, both funding and permi: 
ened and it took the discovery of the first of the significant: 
restore credit, The subsequent direction of investigation was 
altered and the original topographical focus became diffused | 
tion of the mosaic riches of Antioch and Daphne.” Finally, the 
of World War I and the annexation of the region by Turkey pr 
terminated this work. 
As a result of a combination of these factors, only four churches or 
martyria from our period were excavated,” none inside the walls 
Antioch itself, Of these, only two were examined with any thoro 
and only one can be identified with any certainty, The n 
remains silent about the Great Church, the 
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Firstly, however, we must explain what we mean by ‘church’. For the 


purposes of this survey the term ‘church’ includes within its semantic 


range any building used regularly by the local Christian communities for 


worship, and any shrine or building associated with a saint that is used 


at least once a year for public worship on a saint's festival. The use of such 


sites for private devotion on other occasions fits within this conceptual 


range. Also included are public 
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‘These are difficult questions to answer. One solution might be to define 
the boundaries linguistically. As long as Greek was spoken, a person 
remained within Antiochene space. As soon as Syriac became the pri- 
mary language, one had moved beyond it."' This definition proves less 
than useful, however, as the epigraphic evidence indicates that the lin- 
guistic situation in the countryside was more complex than the literary 


sources portray.” We do know that conceptually and in practical terms 
Daphne was considered an extension of the city. The Syrian. 

Games were partly held at a 

on the island in the Orontes, with a: 

to the other location.” The newly 

ated on a plateau on the top of Mt $ 

(fig, 2), is likely to have functioned in a 
think of Antioch as not just the area it 
territory stretching from the cemetery outsid 

up to and including the outer limits of Daphne 
sides of both Mt Silpius and Mt Staurin, including 
‘The proliferation of martyr shrines and churches in 
the fourth century, which were regularly used within the a 
cal cycle, is well attested for Antioch,” and so it is impo 
any cemeteries in the immediate vicinity of Antioch and 
‘The campus martius of Antioch was located outside the city 
the Orontes, as was also situated the Church at Qausiyeh” 
St Babylas?), and so we need also to include a reasonable 
western bank of the Orontes to at least the length of 
the city walls.° ae 
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‘Thirdly, the chronological constraints of the project require nuancing 
in order to avoid false conclusions about the development of Antioch and 
its churches. The project begins with the opening of the fourth century. 
Although mention of a Christian community at Antioch found as early 
as the second century in the book of Acts and the letters of one of its first 
‘ops, Ignatius, no evidence concerning physical places of worship 
occurs until the fourth century, The terminus ad quem is the fourth 
decade of the seventh century, partly because the transformation of the 
Hellenic character of the city more or less became complete with the Arab 
conquest of the city in 637/38 CE, and partly because the sources for 
Antioch beyond that period survive in oriental at lie be 
our competence. That the Arab conquest has been consid 
boundary for a multitude of studies that relate to 
ever, which needs to be addressed." It should not 
defining event, that is, as the decisive blow via which 
earthquakes and war with Persia during the sixth century fir 
into obscurity.” Although the thesis of substantial n 
Syria in the sixth century, especially from 540 CE 0 
























40. Hugh Kennedy, ‘From polis to madina: Urban Change in Late 
Early Islamic Syria’, P&P 106 (1985), pp. 3-27 (repr. in Hugh Kennedy, The 
Early Ielamic Near East (Variorum Collected Studies Series; Aldershot, 2006): 
that the process had already begun in the sixth century, See also Hugh Kennedy 
H.W. Liebeschuetz, ‘Antioch and the Villages of Northern. Syria in the Pifth a 
Centuries A-D.: Trends and Problems’, NMS 32 (1988), pp: ae 

"iL, So Robert Devreesse, Le Patriarcat d’Antioche depuis la pate de I'égltse Jusa 
conquete arabe (Etudes Palestiniennes et Orientales: Paris, 1945), Glanville pwntey 
‘A History of Antioch from Selewcus to the Arab 
Liewx saints, all conclude their studies with that event. 

42. This view, now was pr 
is how the history of Antioch came to 
within seventeen years in the time of | 
conten. Aen ee —- 

a in part on 

massif, 
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jon calls for a reconsidera- 
the nmost recent archaes a offers a re-reading of the 


Jodi Magness, in partic e 
ee ve cana ‘evidence with an associated radical redating, 

leads her ae conclude that contrary to the belief that Syria suffered 
which leads 


4 conomy and population from the mid-sixth century 
ee a is in fact the case: “the mid sixth to mid seventh 
iinessed a tremendous growth of the population as well as of 
ce ns While her conclusions may be as vulnerable to bias as 
those of Tehalenko Kennedy and Tate," the possibility ~ perhaps (on the 
basis of improved coin and ceramic chronologies for the Byzantine i 
East) probability ~ that the theory of decline is misguided needs to be kept 
in mind. 
How we should view the local problems that beset Antioch at the latter 
end of our survey in light of this re-reading of the material evidence for 
the region is a question that will become important in Part Two. This is 
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especially the case when we consider the preliminary conclusions of the 
~ team conducting the Amugq Valley Regional Projects, which recently 
revisited the northern suburbs of Antioch in brief as part of its survey. 
They note that in tandem with the abandonment of a large number of 
towns and villages in the Amugq Valley at this period Antioch became 
much reduced in size, although these developments must be placed in 
the context of the growth at this same period of other urban centres and 


44. See John Halden (ed.), Money, Power and Politics in Early Islamic Syria: A Review 
of Current Di Aldershot 2010); Alan Walmsley, ‘Economic Developments and the 


Nature of Settlement in the Towns and Countryside of Syria-Palestine, ca. 565-800 CE’, 
2; Estelle Villeneuve and 
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INTRODUCTION 3 


the founding of many new and significant sites. It is unclear precisely 
when these developments occurred and they may have taken place at any 
time between the sixth and eighth or even tenth centuries.” For the 
northern suburbs of Antioch, however, the archaeological evidence for 
the sudden destruction of a number of buildings of the fifth or sixth 
century due to landslide, perhaps as a result of earthquake, is clear, and 
as there is no evidence of re-occupation Jesse Casana, a member of the 
Amug Valley team, is tempted to read this as evidence for the decline of 
Antioch following the sixth century. The: 

port, Seleucia Pieria, following the 526 and 528 ¢ 

resurgence of the Orontes Delta port of al- 

may also have been a critical factor in # 

och.” However this varied evidence is to be 

should be kept in mind that 638 CE is an 

proposed that viewing Antioch in the sixth and 

the perspective of continuity and/or transition is 4 

than one of cessation or absolute decline.” 





47. Yener, The Amuq Valley, pp. 44-45. 

48. Jesse Casana, “The Archaeological Landscape of Late Roman Antioch’, 
Sandwell and Janet Huskinson (eds.), Culture and Society in Later Roman 
(Oxford, 2004), pp, 118-20. 

49. See Hatice Pamir’s report on the Orontes Delta survey in Yener, The: 
pp. 67-98, and in particular the conclusion drawn on p. 75. Seleucia Pieria 
seded two earlier ports (al-Mina and Sabuniye) and so a shift in the focus of 
back to al-Mina following the sixth century is significant. Vorderstrasse, 
pp. 68-69, is more cautious, arguing that in earlier archaeological work at the: 
coarse wares from the fourth to the sixth and the seventh to. 
simply discarded, Our own finding 
in the upper city of Seleucia Pieria (see 
port continued to function into at least 

50. Butcher, Syri 2 
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ONS 
THE SOURCES AND THEIR LIMETATIC 


nonderance of the sources for Christian 
“ihe ~cond to the seventh centuries is 
aa anaes evidence exists. This is 
sins, and analyses of building 
iques) and evidence of decora- 
Je pavement and fragments of 


As already mentioned, the pre 


sites of worship at Antioch from ¢ 
amount of archae 


literary. Only a small see 
in the form of architectural ev idence (site plans, 4 
onry and construction techni 





phases, mas 
tive features, na 
revetments. In three of the chure 


b 
nely floor mosaics, mar 
i hes excavated, the mosaics included 


inscriptions. In the case of only one of the four, however, 1s the evidence 

en to only a 
straightforward and open to on! m. 
four churches excavated were a building in the lower half of Seleucia 


Pieria identified initially as a martyrium (20/21-J) the ‘Church at 


Orontes near the road to Qausiyeh (12/13-F/€ 


limited range of interpretation The { 





Qausiyeh’ across the 
the ‘Church at Machouka’, near the road to Beroea (located variously at 


9U/W/W)." and a building located in the upper city of Seleucia Pieria 


(17-C) (see figs. 4-5). In the case of the ‘martyrium’ at Seleucia Pieria ; 
problems with high-lying water, time, and an overlying more recent | 


structure meant that the full extent of the complex could not be traced, 





decline, survival in the early Islamic period on a reduced scale, further decline in 
the ninth and tenth centuries and a significant revival from the late tenth to twelfth 
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INTRODUCTION 5 


nor could excavations be conducted beyond a superficial depth. In the 
case of the Church at Machouka and the church in the cap 
Seleucia, excavations were undertaken in haste for a number of reasons 
and little, if any, of the results were written up for publication.” ‘The 
structures of the churches that were excavated to some degree vary in 
form from a central-plan tetraconch with projecting wing to cruciform 
to a classical three-aisled basilica, The absence of material evidence or 
even confirmation of the site of the Great Church, the Palaia, the Church 
of the Maccabees within the Antiochene city walls, any of the numerous 
martyria within or in the vicinity of its cemeteries, or any of the churches 
Pins. 





and martyria in Daphne has already 
‘The literary evidence is varied in genre 
understanding of the constraints involved, 
Homilies, ecclesiastical histories, military 
raphies and panegyrics provide the bulk of the 
diaries) and the occasional letter provide some sinal 
genre is associated with its own set of methodological p 
icles and ecclesiastical histories, for instance, often went 
editions as they were produced and the quality of the data 
is reliant on the sources that they used.** In the case of chro . 
particular, the later the document, the greater the likelihood of 
the data for centuries remote in time from the period of production, 
ticularly in regard to the issue of date.*’ Knowledge of the chro 


of the author/s is also significant. Thus John Malalas, who w 
the perspective of Antioch for much of 

important and much relied upon sour 

him to present an agg! 

origins.™ John of Nikiu, £0 
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edonian and 0 his account of 
h after the Council of € halcedon in 451 CE is filtered 
paaiy This latter chronicle also demonstrates the dif. 
his batter ¢ : 

es that can attach to the survival of such works. Written originally 
atte partly in Coptic, it was translated from 
Arabic and in 1602 from Arabic into Ethiopic. This late Ethi- 
aiaieree that survives, What we have lable 
original document. In the process 


the other hand, writes as an ant Chale 
events at Antioc 
through that perspective 


in Greek and perhaps also 





opic translation is the only version 
to us is thus at two removes rom the 
large portions of the ¢ 
rly edition of the chronicle of 


hronicle have been 
of transmission, moreover 


Jost.“ Similarly, what appears to be an ea 
John Malalas in its original Greek was translated 


, s subsequently m 
subsequently excerpted, while the Greek text was subseq 
although no longer complete, at times 


d into Old Slavonic and 
nodified, 


with the result that the Slavonic 
witnesses to material that no longer survives in the Greek. 

Navigating the relationship between histories for which the period of 
chronological focus is the same can add another layer of complexity. 
Thus in the case of the ecclesiastical historians Socrates Scholasticus and 
Sozomen, who produced their histories within a short time span of each 
other, it is important to know that while Sozomen utilizes the HE of 
Socrates to a substantial degree, he reworks Socrates’ material in such 
1 way as to discredit it in favour of his own seemingly more objective 


and dispassionate account, The two historians have different agendas. 





harles, ‘The Chronicle of John, Bishop of Nikiw translated from 





61. See Simon Franklin, ‘Malalas in Slavonic 





in Elizabeth Jeffreys with Brian Croke 
eds), Studies in John Malalas (Byzantina Australiensia 6; Sydney, 1990), 
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INTRODUCTION 7 


Socrates, who writes from a Novatian perspective." is interested in seek- 
ing to demonstrate the importance of the unity of church and empire 
and the harmful effects of dissension, with the result that theological 
disputes, schismatic behaviour and the effects on the empire of barbarian 
incursion are accorded a degree of prominence. Sozomen displays 
a greater interest in monasticism,®* introduces hagiographical material, 
and at times adopts Socrates’ account wholesale; at others, he reworks it 
so that events are presented in a more favourable light. Even though 
they cover much of the same material and the second is highly derivative 
of the first, the two must be viewed independently. Despite being 
the product of a native of Antioch, the HE of Theodoret, also produced 
at this time,*” tells us considerably less t a 

‘Theodoret’s agenda is different yet again, 

own theological position.** To make mat! 

the recent editor of Malalas’ Chronographia, TI 

from the Slavonic in places where the Slavonic is 





63. Confirmed at length by Martin Wallraff, Der Kirchenhistoriker 
suchungen zu Geschichtsdarstellung, Methode und Person (Forsehungen 2ut 
Dogmengeschichte 68; Gattingen, 1997), pp. 235-54, who argues that 
cirenic and should therefore not be too highly stressed. Van Nuffelen, | je 
de paix, pp. 14-46, carefully documents the pro-Novatian sympathies of the cit 
which Socrates moved at Constantinople, but views him as more proactive in p 
a Novatian agenda, 

64. ‘The conclusion of Urbainezyk, Socrates of Constantinople. Van Nuffelen, 
tage de paix, pp. 105-124, offers a more nuanced view of Socrates’ 

65. For the role of monasticism in 


tion see Van Nuffelen, Un héritage de paix, pp. 
66. See Giinther C. Hansen, Sozomenos. 
(Fontes Christiani 73/4, 4 vols; Turnhout, 
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e churches of Antioch, the ecclesia 
on hird to early fifth centuries, 
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while the two most important sources 
of John Malalas and the HE of Evagrius Scholasticus 


are important sources for the t 
for the fifth to sixth centuries are 


the Chronographia 
Antioch is the focus of both Malalas and Evagrius: who were themselves 


educated at Antioch and for periods resident there in the sixth century,” 


Procopius, who under Justinian travelled the eastern frontier in the ser- 
vice of the general Belisarius, ought to be a significant soutce for the 
effects of the Persian wars of the first half of the sixth century on the 


buildings of Antioch, having seen much of what took place at first hand.”! 


69, See, eg., Johannes Thurn (ed. Malalae chronographia (Corpus fontium 


se byzantinae 35; Rerlin, 2000), pp. 346-50 (Malalas, Chron. 17.16), where the text 















restored from the Slavonic is distinguished from the text edited from the Greek manu. 
scripts by itali ussion of the ms raised by this practice see Irene Sorlin, 
1s fragments sh Malalas et le probléme de leur retroversion en grec’, in Joélle 
Heaucamp, Sandrine Agusta-oularot, Anne-Marie Bernardi, Bernadette Cabouret and 
mmaaue Caire (eds), Recher h w de Jean Malalas 1 (Centre de recher: 
che ¢ * Civilisation de Byzance. Monographies 15; Paris, 2004), pp. 137-45. 
. ae  Evagrius and his Antiochene focus see Pauline Allen, Evagrius 
us th Historian (Spicilegium Sacrum iense 41; Leuven, 1981); 
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His interest, however, is also in producing imperial panegyric and so in 

his De aedificiis his account of Justinian’s paatbcitne of Actioc after the 

Persian war contains detail that, when viewed against the account offered 

phe looks suspiciously like the result of a deliberate blurring of 
lates. 

Homilies are quite different in character and provide a different level 
of information. Since both preacher and audience know what building 
they are in at the time that a homily is delivered, the preacher rarely 
provides explicit information. Nonetheless general descriptions of a 
building's interior occur, and information may occasionally be supplied 
about interior layout or the involvement of the local bishop in construc 
tion or alterations, More commonly data are 
infer which building is used on a certain litut 
tity of the particular saint/s whose relies are 
the case of Antioch two corpora of homilies su 
important for this survey (that of John Chi 
two decades of the fourth century, and of Sex 
bishop of Antioch in the second decade of the sixth cer 
125 surviving homilies of Severus span a narrow period 
many of them can be reliably dated, in the case of John it is of 
how many of the more than 800 authentic homilies that su 
be attributed to the twelve-year period (386-97) of hi b 
Antioch.” The difficulties involved in determining provenance 
ase make the dating of his homilies particularly problematic. It 
needs to be kept in mind that both Severus and John p u 
when the Antiochene Christian community within 1 
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the city. In the case of Severus, his episcopal o 
adherents of both the Chaleed 
but there was resistance 
munity and a certain portion worshippe 
John, his presbyteral duties were conf 
communities, while 
linarian fac 
supply of that city’s churches 
which that picture fits must be kept in mind. 
The kinds of data found in hagiographica 
detail but little in substance from those fe 
ind homilies. Most often the 


which a particular building is put. Interpr 
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wersight ericot 
onian and anti-Chalcedonian P 
© to his election among the Chalcedonian coms 
4 separately; in the case 
-d to the larger of two Nicene 
nity and, at one point, an Apol- 
worshipped at Antioch Thus the picture they 
is partial and the broader context within 





a homoian commu 


tion als 


material often differ in 
sund in chronicles, histories 
y refer to the building itself or the use to 
tation of the data embedded 


within such texts, however, can involve substantial difficulty. Firstly, the 


Jate/location of the subject matter of a hagiography and the date/loca, 


if its composition do not always coincide. Where this is the case it 


becomes important to distinguish between the two and to determine 
whether the data are more likely to reflect the period/locale described 
or the period/locale at which the hagiography was composed. A case in 
point is the legend of Mar Qardagh, the acts of a Persian martyr recorded 
in the Sassanian period. As Joel Walker, who has recently analyzed it, 
demonstrates, while the hagiography has no historical value for the 


period it purports to describe, it nonetheless proves to be a valuable 





resource concerning the cultural history of the period at which it was 

written down.” One of the more important skills involved in reading 

hagiographical texts thus lies in determining the correct set of questions 
Secondly 





often the author of a hagiography cannot be identified 
leading to difficulty dating the text in the first instance. This in 
mpacts on our capacity to as: 
6 in the case of the L 


sugh the author 


sess from what angle a text is best 


ife of Symeon Stylites the Younger, 
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also be a literary topos,” and there is little to indicate in this instance 
whether it ts fact of fiction.” If it i fact and the life was composed 
shortly after Symeon’s death (592)," then the text contains important 
information concerning Antioch in the critical sixth century. If not, 
then the data contained in this Vira can only be used with considerable 
care, Thirdly, like chronicles and histories, the fixed (written) form in 
which we receive a hagiography is often the result of multiple recen- 
sions. Stories passed down orally gain accretions and eventually receive 
a static form in one or more written texts, In the process, different com- 
munities may appropriate the story for their own purposes. So in the 
case of the Life of Symeon Stylites the Elder three versions distinctly 


different in character and anecdotes survive of which the earliest Syriac 
version and the Greek text purportedh 


supply two different accounts of » Sy 
arrival at Antioch." The Greek account: 
series of events a church unmentioned in 
on’s death (459) but which later had signifie: 
within which the Greek Life developed.” The 
closely related versions of the same story. Fourthly, 
Pelagia of Antioch, we can also have two different set st 
become attached to a single person, causing confusion in th 

and which must be separated out into individual 
development of a rapport between Alexandria and Aj 
shared anti-Chalcedonian stance led in the seventh to ei 
(the height of Coptic hagiographical production) to the 
























78. So in the Pratum spirituale John Moschus records a sto 
that he claims to have heard from Abba Athanasius, wh 
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the ‘legend of Antioch’ In Egyptian circles the introduction 
saint's life of a connection to Antioch became a means of increasing 
saint's prestige." Setting events at Antioch under the rule of Diocletian 
is a characteristic of this cycle of Coptic hagiography that both magnie 
fies the saint's confession and lends historical verisimilitude. A case in 
point is the cluster of panegyrics associated with St Victor, a saint oth. 
erwise unrecognized in Syria, but much celebrated in Egypt. In these 
panegyrics both the setting of events at Antioe h and pseudonymous 
attribution to authors such as Celestine, bishop of Rome, and John 
Chrysostom lends authenticity and prestige to the legend,** but the late 
date of these texts (late seventh or late eighth century) suggests, as in 
the case of the legend of Mar Qardagh, that they should be approached 
for what they have to say about the period at w hich they were written, 
rather than for historical data about the period which they purport to 
describe.*” For these and many other reasons hagiographies are a mine- 
field that one sifts for historical data with extreme caution. 


EXCLUDED SOURCES 


In the past, two topographical borders (one textile, the other mosaic) 
have been identified as containing depictions of churches from Antioch, 
Because pictorial records of the churches are rare, this identification has 
exerted some influence. Reappraisal of these sources, however, shows that 
the identity attributed to the buildings is doubtful and the evidence is 
unlikely to be of relevance to our enquiry 

The first of the two topographical borders constitutes part of the Yakto 
mosaic, an analysis of which was first published by Jean Lassus in 1934,"* 

i. See Arietta 


»nstantinow, 'Hagiography in Coptic’, in Stephanos Efthymiadis 
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‘The mosaic, which was discovered in a villa at ine, is dated to the 
second half of the fifth century on the basis of a Gian. Ardaburius, 
magister militum per orientem 453-66 CE." As one moves around the 
border one comes to a building bracketed on one side by an orans figure, 
on the other by a circular outdoor enclosure containing a rider and horse 
(fig. 6). The structure of the building was interpreted by Lassus as 
polygonal, preceded by a portico, and concluded by a stylobate with two 
white columns supporting an architrave.” On the polygonal building 
or section thereof portion of a white cupola can also be seen. Despite 
the presence of the partial inscription [...]PIANA on the roof and 
the colour of the cupola (white, not gold), the combination of cupola, 
polygonal walls and the orans figure, which to Lassus suggested a reli- 
gious building, persuaded him to identify the co 
Church at Antioch.” Eltester adopted this identifies 
the mosaic) prominence in his 1937 
churches of Antioch.” A decade later, 
claim, pointing out a series of elements in 
against it. The most significant is that the o 
that can be identified with certainty are all lo 

is nothing to indicate that the viewer ever leaves the 
and progresses into the centre of Antioch.” Also 
acknowledgement that the orans figure does not nec 
a religious building, and Levi concludes that it is illegi 
a religious character to the complex of buildings, given the se 
the evidence.” It is in any case significant that a clear label. 



























89, Levi, Mosaic Pavements 1, p. 323. For the date of 
eastern front see PLRE 2, pp. pr Ardabur junic 
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attached to other buildings in the topographical border (ege 
OAYMITIAKON, TO AHMOCIN, O TIEPITIATOC)™ #8 jacking in this: 
instance, while there is in fact insufficient damage 10 the mosaic above 
onal structure within the complex to 
\. which should therefore be read 
« to the mosaic directly above the 
allowed for an inserip- 
the fully extant labels aligns with the left limit of each 
ot expect to see the trace’ of the base of the initial 
Jeft of the building” Whether an 
Jy speculative and inter 


the building to the left of the polyg 
allow for any letters to precede PIAN 
as complete.” There is sufficient damag 
ig and the orans figure to hav 





polygonal bu 





tion, but as each of 





building one « 
letters in the existing mosaic to the 


inscription existed or did not exist is thus p 





vidence, which. remains 





pretation should thus rest on the existing ¢ 
inconclusive.” It is important to note, however, that in) 1961 Downey 
persisted in the belief that the polygonal building depicted in the border 


of the Yakto mosaic is to be identified as the Great € hureb The cata> 


logue to the recent Worcester Art Museum exhibition on Antioch also 
persist dentifying it as ‘the octagonal church of Constantine Mh 

he second topographical border is preserved on the Berlin Daniel 
textile, a piece of red linen of Egyptian provenance, in which a central 
panel depicting Daniel and two lions is bordered at the top and bottom 


by panels of uniformly depicted churches." In these borders it is the 
names of the buildings, rather than the stereotypically represented build- 
ings themselves, that have excited attention and led to the attribution of 
the churches to Antioch. No date for the textile is offered by the original 





editor, Strzygowski, although, given the Egyptian provenance, it is to 
ae Mosaic Pavements 2, pl. LXXIXa-b 

sllowing Eltester, "Die Kirchen Antiochias’, Poccardi, ‘Antioche de Syrie’, 

1006-1007 and p. 1013, assumes that the letters m tay are missing. They would, 


have been located in a second line abe 


the letters PIANA. All of the 
abels ansociated with buildings in the mosaic occupy a single line 
¥ evi, Mosaic Pavements 2, pl. LXXX 





cation présumée’. pp. 224-25, pe 


nts out the existence of a partial 
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be noted that the inscriptions on the textile are in Greek and aot in 

Cerna the narves thought to be preserved on the textile frag- 
considerably faded) are a Great Church and martyria dedi- 

cated to Sts Michael, Stephen, Susanna and Acacius.”" An additional two 

Capea names were restored by Gatier as reading [Vicltor and 

Ker[ataion].! While Gatier that many cities had a Great 

Church and martyria dedicated to Michael and Stephen, comparison 

with the border of the Yakto mosaic! and restoration of these last two 

names were considered by him to be decisive factors.” After situating 

the churches at Antioch, the presence in the border of a martyrium of 

St Michael provided a terminus post quem that enabled Gatier to fix the 

date of the textile as late fifth or sixth century! Gatier's identification 

of the churches in the border as Antiochene, however, relies exclusively 

on a speculative restoration of labels too fragmentary to offer certainty. 

‘The evidence he adduces for the 

St Victor at Antioch at this period, 

mostly late, Coptic and most li 

to garner (anti-Chaleedonian) prestige for 

independently of each other, Arietta Papac ntit 

and Markus Stein have dismissed Gatier's at Hi 

how there is no necessity to locate either the city 5 

location depicted in the border outside of Egypt." Stein 

[...]topog can as convincingly be restored as Nestor or C 





and that the initial letters read by Gatier as kepl...) a u 
distinct for confident identification.'" Papaconstantinou fin 


2002), pp. 72-83 at p. 73, notes, however, that 
the Daniel fragment have been dated 
a date of fourth-seventh centuries | 
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: latter in fact reads more convincingly as either xepl..] oF xe vhs 

Schrenk and Stein both point out that, even ab penny _ 
c c found in Arsinoé, 

rations, a district called Kerataion can be h none 

nf the churches and martyria is in reality exclusive to Antioch and can 

os Schrenk argues further that there is 
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fs thre and forthe tested i Spi. but prominent in Egypt” I 
centuries) not Amica arte tne were composed (seventh to eighth 
these lagna bene during the period under investigation here, that 


ert i be located in Egypt - 
eapcienes e See depicted stem from a single location 
gion) and speculates that the border might instead utilize 
hes to indicate the plurality and size 
e textile is Egyptian in origin and 
either one should seek an Egyptian provenance for the churches and 
the border or one should dismiss the idea that they 
ation. Even if the second scenario 


‘The existence of a church dedicated to the martyr Zacehaeus, built at 





no necessity t 






ity or re 





(cither 
disparate widely recognized churc 
‘In sum, th 








of the Christian world 





unclear, but be based 
calendar. Neither the Syriac life i Sescaeep saaiehaeen en 
entry concerning them in Eusebius’ De martyribus Palaestinae, however, 
connects either martyr to Antioch, although Romanus is explicitly linked 
to the city.!'* Both martyrs are in fact firmly associated with Palestine. 
That a cult of Zacchaeus was based at Antioch in the fifth century is thus 
sone ba unlikely. 

topographical borders, tor the reasons Dubious also is the attribution 
Downey and Campbell both 
city of Seleucia Pieria was dedicated to he 
St Clair.'*! The attribution is based on a fals 
where her cult originated is on the 
km south-east of Iconium and 50 km 
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Schrenk’s) is accepted, bec nature of the names it is 


depicted in the 










Antioch any build 





mpossible to locate exclusively at 


to these twe 





m cycles within Coptic hagiography that 





above legends 
situate martyria or shrines of Egyptian saints at Antioch are 
of the martyrs of the Basilides cycle—Basilides, Anatolius 

ysebius, Macarius, Justus, Theodore the Oriental, Apater 


who are all situated at Antioch under 





Claudius and Victor 
the legendary material concerning Victor in particular 


ions a shrine or church at Antioch dedicated to him."'® A cult of 








sraval’s attribution of Claudius to Antioch, leading him 
that Claudius’ relics may have been among those celebrated by Jo 
his homily Jn martyres aegyptios. Frédéric Alpi, La route royale 1, p. 
the doubtful attribution to Severus, perpetuates this error, 

117, Papaconstantinow, Le culte des saints, pp. 62-67. 

118. Downey, Antioch, p, 659; Assemani 2, p, 173, 

119. Euseb,, De mart. Palest, 1.5-2.5 (ed, Schwarte 
Assemani (ed.), Acta sanetorum 


Papaconstantinou, ‘Antioche ou I'Egypte 
hen” Friese 





78. Stein, ‘Die Inschriften’, p. 98, 





ple, there existed a Great Church, 








artyria of Acacius and Susanna. Papaconstanth 
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id argues that the cult of Victor was particularly prevalent 
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that the emperor Zeno (474-91) built a church," and it is cata 
in that church that Palladius, elected bishop of Antioch ¢. 490, 

as presbyter.“5 The identification of an image carved on ae ) 
Antiochene provenance (dated fifth~sixth centuries) as St T six > based 
entirely on the belief that Seleucia Pieria was the site of her cult.* With~ 
out it, there is little that permits identification. Only half of the disk sur- 
vives and the side on which the figure is carved has sustained further 
damage. The left arm of an orant figure is clearly depicted The gender of 
the figure and the identity of the animal that can be seen in faint outline 
below the figure, on the other hand, are both open to question 


APPROACH 


As already indicated above, our interest in the churches of Antioch is 
twofold. Firstly, our intention is to provide a compendium of all of the 
data relating to such sites (Part One). This is assembled in alphabetical 
order under the main title by which a worship site is known. In some 
cases more than one name was attached to the building over the period 
of our survey. In these instances cross-references are supplied to the 
main entry. An abbreviated bibliography of sources is supplied at the end 
of each entry, Since not all data are sufficiently concrete to be able to be 
attributed to a specific church, to the end of the compendium is attached 
an additional listing of non-specific data. A third list contains data about 
churches whose identity is in some way doubtful, but about which the 
data in future may, if corroborating evidence comes to light, prove to be 


24. Evagrius, HE 3.8 (Bidez and Parmentier pp. 107-108; trans. Whitby, p, 142), 
Theophanes, Chron, AM 5983, AD 490/91 (De Boor p. 135; trans, Mango and 
ott. p. 208 


6. St Clair, in Byzantium at Princeton, re P 
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instance. In this section, the 
and environmental factors will also be. 
angle from which we examine c 
use and function, We examine the 
perspectives: the role of church 
urban and suburban 
utilized.” Part One is, in as far as 
and Three we employ a degree of specul 
of the sources and the substantial gaps in 
In selecting the illustrations that ace 
attempted to be as thorough as possible. Only 
excavated to any degree in the 1930s were pu 
of Antioch-on-the-Orontes. In consequence we p 
of the photographs taken at the time, with the 
tive program in the church in the lower 
mosaic floor was badly damay the 
and bas-relief work fou 
here is a 































PART ONE 
CATALOGUE OF CHURCHES 





than one label, the i 
native labels also appear in th 
name under which the entry for 
records data that cannot be 
which are nonetheless useful. It is. 
about the interior of churches, d 
third section is titled: Dubia, The 
Socrates that are listed there are kept sey 
section either because the data are unver 
doubt as to whether the site is actually a cl 
achurch, or because there is some doubt about the 
source/s. In recording the information for the enti 

we have tried to be as factual as possible, interp 
to the degree necessary to make sense of the data, E 
by a list of the primary sources and bibliography of 
literature in which the church is discussed. At’ 
we provide two summaries: the f . 
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IDENTIFIABLE CHURCHES 


: Apostolic Charch 
see Palaia 
' Babylas, St, Church of 
: oration, plan anc nist 
B The church discovered in 1934 ne vad to the village of Qausiyeh 
§ Situated on a plain on the right bank « Orontes at the north-east 





us martius) (fig. 4). It 
yn which the imperial 
tion and, believing that 
y rather than being enclosed by 

nd island most likely 






opposite the lov 





ue Was built. Lassus was impr d by it 











impression of being 





(fig. 7). 





he wvations of 


iform church with arms of 


€, oriented more or less 





to the points of the compass 









ind the central body is 
ons that form part of the 





1 arms these sections of the 
halls (see Decorative Program, 
he inscription in the north exedra, 
of those arms was completed in 387 CE Additions thought 
(fig. 9). In the corner 
st arms of the church were located a baptistery 
ith annexe (9-10) and a room identified a8 a pistikon (3) (figs. 10-11). 
ription set into the me "vement of the pistikon indicates that 
ork « under bishop Theodotus (424-28); 
fift ‘ury (see Inscription 5, 

located three 

1s bracketed 

sides, iden- 

butted the 








om different periods were also uncovered 
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lous rooms OF porticoes was made on: 
since very little else was recovered. 
‘The openings onto the 
between 7.6 and 7.9 m and 
eted by arches in the form 
at least the eastern arch was 
Robust pillars formed the angles of 
supported a pyramidal roof of timber an 
A U-shaped bema situated along the 
pied a large portion of the room (fig. 20), its 
Tombs were uncovered in each of the north-east. 
of the room, oriented east-west. That of the 











from a block of stone and set into the foundat 

lid would have been flush with the pavement. That 
(2.25 m long x 1.13 mwide x L05 m. 

82 cm at the interior) is distinet fro 

church in that 43 cm fro 
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notches in each of the side ledges allowed for the 
b, which most likely supported g 
ber (fig. 21). The tomb in the north. 
found in the building, in that 
ot be determined, but its inte. 
cm wide (26 cm narrower than 


other. Thr 
of bea! 
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ined with cement, was sealed by a single 
rubble ofthe tombs aligned slong the south wall af ee 
other items> part of the trunk of a columa 










f brick. Its di 






were 1.99 base); a fragment of stone slab with 
ai ae ieved that it would have been set below the . from a window; and the comer of a white marble 
" d the floor then repaved in mosaic basin with a richly moulded profile. Two further tombs (2.14 m x 






51-64 cm x 75 cm), oriented 











of the build. 
m of the build- 
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m the southern 


arms in a number of ways. It is brad 
north-south and the floor level is lower (20 em below ti 
point where the below the west arm); and the charact 
of brick, showed evidence of tion of the building is different (see 


d and the second tomb 
The first (2.10 m x 


ic had been | 







five or six in number) lined the entire length 
some oriented east-west, others north-south (fig. 
of the others these tombs are of brick and are later 
ide to duplicate way was situated in the middle of the south wall of the e 
ather, part of a black line was later preceded by a ‘portico’” No evidence of a door’ 
id, which Lassus speculated may have end of the east arm 

‘The exterior rooms and ‘porticoes’ all represent modi 
original plan of the building and are thought to have 
different times, in response to ch in 
church, An examination of 
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onta) pipes connected to the remnants of 
n wall of the northern portico of the: 
&) and of the north-east corner of the 
initial section of the pipe that extended 
buried beneath room 9. This sug. 
after the completion of rooms 3 
nstalled to contain the 
10 evidence of two chan. 
and under 
om room 104 
persal of water 
ex to room 15 
this rainwater 
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courtyard. A second Pipe which begins at the 
courtyard’ wall wraps around the 
first pipe, angling towards it as 
the south arm (figs. 30-32). It is 
built at the same time as rooms If 
ing were added subsequently. A Pipe 
the south-east angle close to the walls of 
belong to the first phase of plumbing, since it is 
drain from phase 3 described below (fig. 33. A 
laid over the two pipes from the east end of the ¢ 
the castern corner of the south arm (fig. 17). A new 
trom the south-east which cut across those two. pipes: 
what Lassus identifies as room 20. It is most likely a 
plumbing was being introduced fora Purpose 
conservation of rainwater from the roof, 

is that this pipe was built to § 


niver."? It is equally 
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4n exterior trough that supplied water for animals and for other 
Poses, At some point subsequent to the introduction of the pipe to 
20.9 tlagstone-covered stone drain was dug in the south-east angle of the 
complex which connected in two places to roam 13 and to which there 
may have been joined a section of pipe from room M. This is of typical 
construction for the removal of waste water. From the site drawings, jt 
of the drain, which follows the exterior 




















s that the introduct 
ie tard “ se ards and then angles shortly afterwards to the 
south-east, cut off the flow of water from the pipe and that at some stage 
a channel was introduced which flowed directly from ‘room’ 20 into the 
drain. At least one ather section of drain was found in the floor of the 
tyard, running in an east-west direction parallel to the southern side 
of the east arm 
Supporting evidence for locating this major drain within a later phase 
of alterations to the courtyard plumbing is ps supplied by a marble 
plaque employed in the construction of the section of drain that hugged ; 
the ext wall of ‘roon wh nscribed: poupiy 6 m... (fig. 34). 
Beca its location within a Christian building Lassus assumed that 
it re n{peapirtepoc) (Ruben the priest).”’ This led him to sup 
pose that it constituted a fragment of a funeral plaque. Instead the Jewish 
lame and the two letters that follow suggest a donor plaque of a type 
fe on the walls of synagogues of this period—either poupiyy 6 nlarhp} 
Ruben, the patron) or poupiy 6 peaputnpoc) (Ruben, the elder)."* Its 
location here most likely indicates the re use of building materials from 


another site and may point to a date for this phase of construction in the 


xth century at a time after the destruction of synagogues began to take 
place at Antioch 
Betore any attempt is made at interpretation, it should be mentioned 
0 1m * 3.7 m) contained a brick tub, situated along the 
vv Dear the south-east corner (fig. 12), The floor of room 14 is 
sped towards the south-east 


corner with a drop from the highest point 
A mechanism made of rows of stone leading to 
ha 1 een associated with the 


oH. Kroll, 
pp Band 
st see Lee 
en, 2005), 


urs ts i 





OR area 
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fe eee tt UE the midds of the tor of rom 

“ 

See ee len ot vcims evens te on 
Construction of s courtyard, and the mvul 








the same time, but it is equally 

ilt first, then the courtyards 
‘Toom’ 20 (that is, that in this 
Progressive ph tions)!" 
While there is no compelling evidence either way, the walls of neon 8 
and 19 are Mad eer in width that 14/and 15, which may suggest that 
they were added later” "Room’ 20, whether 


some kind, juts out into the eo 
19 somewhat from the cour 
explanation for the higher cone 
south-east angle and the greater 
building over time is that this is 
quarters." The drainage added to rooms 13 
plumbing may indicate that by that time these 
generate income through an activity that p 
water, At the very least, we can expect that rooms: 
gressively for at least two different purposes. 
One final point to be made is that the presence 
rooms 8 and 11 is more indicative of fully 
Porticoes. This is inconsistent with the i 
south-east of the eastern arm asan 
in Part Three, it is mo 
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~ 

“4 tor the purposes of storage by the clergy of sacred vessels and of the 

ee ing, among other activities. In regard to foot-traffic, Lassus notes 

; Point of interest that of the inscriptions of the west, south and 

: arms, those of the latter two were oriented so that they could be read “ 
; ar the central chamber, The inscription of the west arm - 











pavement of that exedra and oriented to be 
ral chamber to the door at the western 


idle of th 





ad as one moved from the ce 






internal traffic, no definitive evidence was found, 


end." In regard t 





the pistikon (room 3) could be entered via the east 
he baptistery, but found no archaeological evidence 





apposition.” That the inscription of the pistikon was 





he pistikon into the baptistery, those of thi eal 
and that of the pi 
inscription was found in 


wall. 


wever, may support the presence of a door there. He further proposed 









ould be entered via the north arm, where he located 






his hypothesis 















he building, the presence of numerous tile frag- 
voden framing covered in tile was used through- Inscription | (fig. 40: north arm, 
hamber most likely formed a pyramid. leaves and crosses) 
Eni tod aytordtou moxénou hiv) 

/ Evorfiov oikovOpov Kal apeaBurépou, 

pacorat gran Tavtny Thy éeSpay, edkapevoc, why 
Avotpov tod éAv' Exoulc]. 








ment were found in each of the four arms of 





gs. 35-38), the baptistery complex (rooms 2, 3, 9-10) 


ang rooms 8 (hg. 14) and 11 (fig. 15). All are geometric in 
the exception of the west end of the east arm, where a bor- 
@ remnant of three crosses was found at the threshold to 

). In the floor of the central chamber frag: 
pus sectile were found, composed of tangent octagons 
g. 39). The remains of le paving were found in room 16 (fig. 16). 
¢ floor of each room are described and 
Campbell, who provides comprehensive photo- 
and Donceel-Voute, who provides drawings of the restored: 
v t t King, that of the 

| squares, sup- 
ivity. To set 
basis of the 

















\ablishes the 
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the entire exedra with mosaic 


Eni rod dyto}t/4}rov ®aovravod re 





SsPishe ce 


tiv oixJovopiay Th éxKAnoiag Et 








ducting the administration of the 


dra too with mosaic 


Eni tov ayioratov Kai do1otatov émaxonov @xoSdtov, Kai ABavasioy, 


Mpeoputépov Kal oikovdpou,  wngeic 






nder the most holy and venerable bi 
ius, priest and administrator, the m: 
work took place, under Akkiba, deacon and custodian. 


The date of the inscription in the north arm, calculated according to 
the Antiochene civic calendar, places the completion of that section of 
flooring in March 387 CE. The paving of the west and south arms was 
also completed during the episcopate of Flavian (381-404). The subtle 


differences in the la 





mosaic of the west arm was laid first and those of the north and south 
arms subsequently. The similarities in language between the inscriptions 
of the west and south arms further suggest that the south arm was most 
likely paved next and that the north arm was paved last,” leading to 
acknowledgement of the completion of the Project with an explicit date 
arm was part of 
this program, its inscription no longer survives, It is noteworthy that the 
tically from that 
he inscriptions in the south and north arm suggesting that the for- 

nd the latter were marked out for the craftsmen by a different 
s indicates that the pavements were 


and more formal inscription, If the pavement of the east 


lettering in the inscription of the west arm differs stylist 





be, While it is possible that th 


(Wo separate phases, j possibl 


Jchyg 





Under the most holy bishop Flavian, while the most honourable usebias 
was conducting the administration of the church, the priést Darys payed 


Inscription 4 (fig. 44: south arm; set in tabula ansata, terminated by a leaf) 
0 émoxodlmov, Senovtog 

[ov mpleoButépou, 

[Awpug 6 nplelo)Pirepoc Kal rabrny thy cEéSplay EyAlpwoe, 


Under the most holy bishop Plavian, while the priest Eusebius was con- 
hurch, the priest Dorys paved this exe- 


Inscription 5 (fig. 45: pistikon, set in tabula ansata, a leaf in each handle) 


‘od meoTiKOd yéyovev Kal To 
Epyov / tobto, énel AxxiPa, Siaxdvou kal mapapovapiov. 


p Theodotos, and under Athana. 
aic paving of the pistikon plus this 


age of the three inscriptions suggests that the 


‘ble that this is simply an 
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“a 
of who 
— meson: act as seribe on a particular day and that 


. " same or within a short space of time. The 
identical location of the ‘scriptions in the north and south arms, at the 


‘ ‘pposed to that of the west rm, which 
sete ee ete me atte ae 


two possibilities. Lassus’ explanation of 


(the smaller annex to the baptistery). ft reads; 
Aylov AvaroXiou éefooy.. 
and is thought, since the 
votive prayer which began with: 
vertical arm of the cross: Kipve 6 @xi 
have read: ‘Lord God of St Anatolius, 
on the other side and may have been fi 












Identification 


The building has been identified as the Church 
grounds: (1) it was constructed prior to 387 CE, 
three mosaic pavements installed in three ar 
earliest date supplied; (2) it is s “FO 
and (3) the central chai onti 
tive (a solid st 
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boldness of speech for the sake of piety. Foe 


oe peste aavvent aa it anight seem) this edmirable enthusiast ge 
Fat a oO Oa ace ne dvwelling ax him, My point is that he laboured) 
the martyr rec , . writing letters to the emperor, harassin, 

there for a long tim 








he martyr the service of his body, Of 
sat he used to walk there every day in 
en the sun's middle rays 


wo as a person intending to 
rab hold of a stone 





ction work submit | 
ee do so), .. It's for this 
with magnificent 








ete rai tie Gamat las by an Anti- 





i « cemetery to 





after they were removed from 


nd the bishop was intimately 





: Ra evoln clan: Ukb ches Was Oulh of stane ind’ wee 


s had been translated to 





1 built the church, 








buried th The two bodies are descr 


neighbours and co 


already dead at the time of this sermon’s 








delivery i ot be Fla the bishop mentioned in the inscription in 
rm of the excavated church. That it is Flavian 


wh ntioned, however, indicates that the excavated church was at 





1 of the larger of the two Nicene factions at 





»men identifies as Babylas’ neighbour and 
hus t n John alludes in his sermon,”* preceded Flavian as bishop 


n Leemans et al., “Let Us Die, 





ce Glanville Downey, 
Daph h-on-the-Orontes 2, 


Le palais impe- 
ort des sources 
(6, confirms the 
ve right bank of 
« from whieb 
bishop's resi- 
Church was 
bridge they 
would have 


ecumenical 
and buried 
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of that faction. Whether 
Meletius was buried in the 
taken to mean that he was 






John’s dudoxnvov is taken to mean that rac 
same tomb, oF Sozomen’s napa Thy Ofer is 
buried in 4 tomb alongside that of Babylas. 







































one more humble) or t] 

its north-west corner.” No other chureh race Serna, us eine 

to the city is known from the literary evidence for this period, and Nene 
the association of the church with Flavian and the presence of the tno — 





tombs in the central chamber offer compelling reasons for accept 
the identification, It is with reasonable then, eases i 


that the excavated church complex is the Church of St 
This identification allows us to refine the date of the 
what, Babylas' relics were translated from the 
the cemetery at Antioch during the reign of Julian (361 
consecrated a bishop at Antioch in 360 and died at Cr 
381, so work on the church must have been initiated 
Julian’s death in June 363 and have been under way befo 
in April 381. At Antioch in 386 John Chrysostom preached as 
the site of Meletius’ burial on the feast day dedicated to 
indicates that by that time the church was complete, This is corre 
by the date of 387 for the finalization of the installation of the n 





remains in the church upon their arrival at Antioch is not definitive: 
reducing the terminus ante quem, since it is unknown how long | 
remains were held at Constantinople or whether 

placed immediately in the church. 
for three periods throughout 
respectively). The first of the 

carly to be 
He returned to 
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PART ONE ~ CATALOGUE = 
toleration issued in late 378. Meletius was back in Antioch in time to OF CHURCHES ” 
id dhe Antincl ' of October 379. The periods during Literary sources 
presic ¢ Antiochene synox 
hick I tiated and worked in a sustained way on On the basis of the ide 
which Mele - : " ntification of the chy h 
ie chore t and 379-81, Downey ascribes the church to St Babylas a ipanber of iterary sources cam be inked inet pies a 
his ta dics uring the two earlier periods the mentioned above, in 386 John Chrysarne rte aha eet 
fins Xe ided was constantly s. Meletio in the church. The sermon De s Baba vas likewise detereg 
t Antioch for possessio | i Ae 
n struggle w er Christa pce ifeven in this building ‘As cited sbove, in it John refers to the tremens 
its chu N enet ianity was assured favour, e 





h for M to have built the church. The 


informati 
construction. The sermon is equally important 7 7 
as ipiig of the empercn gat provides about the use ofthe church in it opening ng - 


Today I was wanting to Tepay the debt 





erpretation as there 
























sethenake + hostile emperor.” The most recently. But what can { do? In the ime bie 
| i le witness, is thus that initiation of plans and called us to him without 
I scenario, i hon Bs cone attention with the brightness of 
for the construction of the Church of St Baby pe Pece 8 some polar deferral of the repayment, ‘Truly, an 
onstruction was under way in the summer of 380," and the more your interest will increase.” 
. irch i original state was completed by 386 at the latest zs 
, dhnkebe urteinal structure wey Here John indicates that, contrary to expectation, the d 
< ! a . cated in ne cl that i 
" i It is most probable that his suc treated in his time as a martyrial church, that is, asa 





: I a liturgical celebration was held only on the occasion of the: 
eprovect ia Sal andithat ite the saints associated with it. Instead John seems to have 
rrect, then the body of Meletius on other occasions and on other topics, such that the fest 
'san interruption to his preaching focus, John preached ano 
in this church, which adds further detail. At the openin 
finum et Maximinum he says that the festival of | 
his audience to this location as 














antinop ae years after his death in 381 
when the church was complete, or was temporarily 
he cem Hong with that of Babylas until both could be 


h’s completion. A certain caution needs to be 
this d 








ng of events offers a suspiciously small 





audience to visit the 
‘ween the lobbying and securing of finances by Meletius and as ‘here’ but ‘there’! 
nto full-scale construction church, they are 
some particular 
Church of St Bal 
d homoianism. 7 
v0 later than 380, te 
likely. See the Martyr-burial in 
vostles in that ‘aaa 


im Late Antique 
(Bibliotheca 


ation at Gon 
erms of the 
re sense for 
oly when it 
(chat is, its 





hes regard 
oor} al 
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PART ONE 
he church was still in existence and 


h century.” In his HE Evagrius says that 
cious church was built for Babylas fgy 
present day.” The sixth-cen. 

m8 ¢ ; sns Babylas as an attraction at Anti 
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Antioch Archive, Prince 
12-13, Field Director's iy 
12/13-F/G, Sicha 
Other sources: John Cheys., De s. Meletio (PG 50, 515-20) z 
-20), Des. Babyla (SChrét 
362, pp. 294-312), and In $s. Juventinum et Maximenum (2G 0. 571 A 
Soz., HE 7.10 (loseph Bidex and Gdnther C. Hansen leds.|, Sozomenus. 
proms {Die griechischen. christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten 
ahehunderte, NF. 4; Berlin, 1995], pp. 313. ); Theadoret, 
Parmentier and Gunther ©. Haale iat a sesante 





) 2182-2219: Drawings Folders 
40; Antioch Field Book 1935 
















be martyr was associated closely 
sssociated with the chil- 
at some stage. That this hap. 




















¢ sggested by John Chrysostom [Die gricchischen christlichen pee ees 
pe . ventinus and Maximinus, Parlin, 1998], PP. 186-87}: Evagrius, HE 118 (Joseph Bider and 1 

n the opening to his homily tks teeter Parmentier (eds). The Bcclesiasheat ae 
where ir ne groups F fecha ois amma cei (London, 1898; repr. Amsterdam 


to the church.” If translated 





the Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius 
ds that the four were Historians 33; Liverpool, 2000], pp. 42 
le sarcophagus (that is, Pp. 153, 174); Lassus, se 


“gli es 

Pp. 283-85 and 2, pl. CXI-CXV and CXXX 

yne layer, the body of Antioch, pp. 43-47, fig. 19 and pl. 125-39, 
the church appears in the later Literature: Eltester, “Die Kirchen Antiochias’, pp, 3 

of St. Babylas; Downey, Antioch, pp. 306, 415-16, 


theimer, Architecture, pp. 51-52; Irving Lavin, "The 
Antioch and Their Sources, A Study of © 


Development of Early Medieval Style”, DOP 17 (1963), 

Ernst Kitzinger, ‘The Threshold of the Holy Shrine: @ 

Mosaics at Antioch and Bethlehem’, in Patrick Granfield 
Festschift Johannes Quasten (Minster iW., 1970), 2, pp. 639-47 | 
Ernst Kitzinger, Studies in Late Antique, Byzantine and. 

Art, 2 vols (London, 2002), 1, pp. 244-59]; Edgar Baccacl 

de la Syrie du nord (IEAPO, Bibliot 

Acws naypeyéBng dviararo, 6 Kal wexpig Documents d'archéologie: La‘ 

te his histor 90s, indicating that the church was N° 1, 2 vols; Paris, 


maiore, in qua requiescit sanctus 




































hurch seems to 
an invasion 


naps demolished 









i but was p 


Babyla, This could be an 
! powsibly indicate that the two 
"! the assocution between Babylas and 
1. tf the bodies were translated 
been the case (see 
[Fathers of the 
entioning the boys 
rse on Babylas). 
See the Syriae 
urnal of Sacred 
(Joseph Bider 
tem Leben det 
hen (Die grie 
81), pp. 86-4 
cornea 
)), pp. SSB: 
cr the at 
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to have been a common mai 
red by John Chrysostom on the feast 
the presence of RUMETOUS martyrs’ 
eyrium dedicated to Barlaam had been 
city walls. The same martyrium was 
sof the Forty Martyrs, whose festival 
hat during the reign of Zeno 
bishop of Antioch for the deposed 


1» what appears 

















leray for being a ‘Nestorian’ 





gone out of the city to the 
ace known as that of 





the pse in the Orontes may 





nartyrium. Theophanes, 











= the ninth century, locates the murder in the baptismal font of 
‘ , m r Barlaam, but it is uncertain from what authority he 
this detail. Severus, pat » of Antioch (512-18), confirms both 
tenc { the martyriam and its two-fold association (with 


the second decade of the sixth cen 





Barlaha (= Barlaam) he im 







‘ines 





aching him for h delivered two homilies on the Forty 
urtyrs, whose church Barlaha shares.”* In a letter Severus discloses his 
¢ deacon Philip 1 a chapel/shrine of the Forty Martyrs, 


r whether the le 





ation under discussion is in the vicinity 
nd thus the sar 





is an identically named martyrium 
situated elsewhere within the territorium under Severus’ jurisdiction.” 


PG 50, 675-82; trans, Mayer, Cult of the 
ron. 15.6 (ed, Thurn, p. 304; trans, Jeffreys et 
(0 37/1, pp. 8-10), Hom. 73 (PO 12/1, p. 90), 





«in recounting the epl- 
s. but makes no 


641), dated by 
518) (Biblio~ 
* 2 vols; Bey> 
the martyr 
ry at a maf 
verus anticl= 
suring Letty 
yrsand the 
am. 
reed in dis: 
“the samme: 
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CHES 51 





X trans. 2, p. 119}; john of Nukiv, Chrow. 

yaar _ Charles, pp. 113-14); Theophanes, 
~ e fe 2 ’ oa co 

P. 197 Michael the Syrian, Chron. 9.6 (ch ee pee 


z ‘habot 4, p. 254; Chabot 2, p. (49) 
a ouee Antioch, p. 489; Maraval, Liewx saints, p33, Allen and 
‘cea a re ‘Antioch, P. 108; Mayer, Cult of the Saints. pp. 177-73: 
See Teo tnd alt ote royale. 152; Pauline Allen, ‘Loqua 

ome : 
och’ in Johan Leeman ad Pes the Homilies of Severus of Ant 


and: 
Fehr Hom Sc De at 


Campus martius 


In the fourth centuy during the of Valens (364-78 

itary parade-ground (omaa ah vas pierce 
ship by one of the two Nicene Christ fn 
time the ecclesiastical buildings inside: 
of the homoian Christians, whose ri 
favoured, Theodoret mentions in his HE 
choice, but in the Historia Religiosa claims that it wi 
The Nicene faction led by Meletius had i 
the foot of the mountain and then on the bank of | 
mountain and which river bank are not specified), 
move further away. This took place during the absence 
spent much of Valens’ reign in Armenia in exile, 
‘The campus martius appears at this ti } 
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Theodoret claims that the community was forced to shift 
sctivity periodically, being shunted from the foor'of; 
the river bank to the campus martius and on from there, 


SEL 54, pp. 64. 67) John Chrys. Laws Diodoey 
HE £.25-26 (Parmentier and Haj 


215,85, 8.78 (Paul Canivet and 
sodas 4 headoret de Cyr Histoire des moines de 
ig = 26-28, 384, 388-92: trans, Price, 








: 76; Saliou, “Le palais impérialt 





Cassian, Church of 


d of its name are a mys- 


s homily preached by Severus, 





n the topic of the Lenten fast. 





ference to the church among the 125 of his homilies 
Malala: brief reference to the church, asserts that ¢. 529 
a to the inhabitants of Anti 


play he so-called Church of Cassian. 








sus, who writes in the late sixth cen 






ju was the scene an attempted furtive consecration of 


Damian, Sergius and George, the bishops who 





on of a replacement for the anti-Chalcedonian 
ie custodian (paramonarius) of the Church of 
h open so that they could enter at night. 
ig in the centuries following the transmission 
wy be helpful for understanding why 
hose this particular church and not the Great Church for 
onsecration, or at the very least why towards the end of the 
john of Ephesus thought it the natural location for this 


an to leave the chu 






contro 





o) Makarim, attrib- 

d by the 
onde History of the 
Keainie Ci 
fiterranean be 
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Visited the city in 1051, 
letter to a friend in 


rch of 
attribution confirmed by 
och’s cathedral in 845, while 
within the Melkite church that: 
sources suggest that at some its | 
sian became the cathedral church. The 
Elder by Antony, which appears to dk 
earliest,” inserts the Church of 
of Symeon’s body at Antioch. By doing 
Great Church, which appears to have been. 
Was in fact initially laid. This suggests that by 
Antony was written the Church of Cassian had 
inence that an explanation for why it had not’ | 
body was required. The solution adopted by the 
church into the narrative as an initial, if ter 
the body was translated to a more permanent 
undeniably neat. John of Ephesus’ 
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Tenuous evidence from the tenth to thirteenth “a oe ee 

a clue as to the location of the church within the as és ‘ity. 
Ottoman sources and local Antakyan tradition eae rns 
day Habib Neccar mosque, situated prominently along " Roman 
; m that the mosque was known during the crusader 
slled “El Kosyan’ (Kasyana). It is further understood 
that a mosque was constructed on the site as early as the bepihnig of 
J le in Antioch (the late 630s), that the building was converted 
pith ntury when the city returned to Byzantine 


cardo of the lai 


period as a church ca 





to a church in the tenth cei ree 
control, was reclaimed as a mosque under the Seljuks (1085-98), became 


ranks (1098-1268), and was reclaimed as 


once again a church under the F 
tee hen the city was taken by the 





s mosque in the mid-thirteenth century W c 
Mamluk The observation of {bn Butlin that the Church of Cassian 





(al-Qusyin) was located in the centre of the city offers support for these 
laims.®* The drawing together of these tenuous threads raises the pos- 
: sibility that the later tradition concerning the Habib Neccar mosque 


glosses over an earlier history, in which the original mosque was con- 
verted from a pre-existing church, and that the identification of the con- 
verted mosque in the tenth to thirteenth centuries as the Church of Cas 
sian recalls its early history, That the legend of Habib Neccar (Habib the 
arpenter, a Christian apostle and associate of Peter) takes on promi- 
nence only in the accounts of Antioch recorded by Arab writers and 














travellers of the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries adds weight to the 
suspicion that the association between Habib and the site is not origi- 
ual. If the present-day mosque does prove to stand on the site of the late 
antique Church of Cassian, then it was located along the cardo in the old 
ity roughly parallel with the bridge across the Orontes from which the 


road to Seleucia Pieria and the route north to Constantinople radiated 
(hg. 58 


6m bument Funs contra to Kennedy, From Byzantium to Islam’, p. 


Habib Neccar mosque with the site of St Peter's 
ible Alp 188 he identifies the 
‘hoch and so pre- 
‘ well have confused 
ws are two distinet 
20, _ the effect that 
a ( in fact speak 
wala 
vs 











: Greek Life af 
Merope, Sve 
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Sources: Severus of Antioch, Hom 15 (PO 38/2, ». 


P. 378; trans. leffreyss et al, 

Liet r ls P. 264); 
Lapaip (sont foal, des heiligen Symeon Stylites |TU, Bd. 32, Heft 4, 
ici ai trans. Robert Doran, The Lives of Simeon Stylites 
Bpliaelar 2 HE 4A Abed 112; Kalamazoo, MI, 1992], pp. 98-100), John of 
Thed Ponte vetOn, PP. 268-71; trans. Robert Payne Smith, The 
{sso oe eae lesiastical History of John Bishop of Ephesus (Oxford. 

. Michael the Syrian, Chron, 10.17 and 12.19-20 (Chabot 
4. Pp. 369, 534-36; Chabot 2, p. 345, Chabot 3, pp. 94, 


Palestine, pp. 367-73; Walbiner, Pp. 
Literature: Downey, biner, ‘City of Antioch’, 


$5 


119); Malalas. Chron. 18.45 
Vita Sym. Ant. 29-42 (Hans 





Cemetery 


see Koimeterion 













Church 
1, In the New (City) 


‘The title to a homily delivered by Severus 
matically refers to a church called rata Kawijy 
where the ‘Nestorians’ (Chalcedonians) furtively 
repeated, with adaptation, a sermon against Theodor 
he had delivered at Cyrrhus, During the course 0 
itclear that Cyrthus is elsewhere and unfamiliar to. 
increasing the probability that he is : 

If Severus is indeed 
referring to the t 
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i y by Ev ® 
the sixth century it was still called the new city by Evagrigg) 


1s heavily populated and without oy empty 
Ths Sesser ae bat lity that by the early sixth century, 
ability tha 
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(figs. 69-70). In the field notes it is 
the pro north?) aisle is later in date and m; 
This increases the pre ¢ churches were 
Severus presided over the see of Antioch, multiple chure Levi supplies no evidence of 
in that quarter 
4 pO 8/2, pp. 313, 316-17) 


he, p. 5%: Alpi, Lat route 































= moreover, show that the excavators 
Y 2. At Kaoussie (Qausiyeh) struction: (1) an original 
= see Babylas, St, Church of 
3. In Machouka of the narthex was alia 
hance find in the summary of the excavations of 1936, the via the southern (right) aisle, 
brisch teelf was ot the subject of'a report published by the artha&ll of a oe wate 
Sl anata. el theca pebdibed oizice. supplying a Glee a ‘coos xe BOR 
1 of the site and of the mosaics, which he derived from 2 oriented cat-weat (ig 
F hives." His work has more recently been updated by i set close to the southern corner of the 
1€ Donceel-Votite and Sheila Campbell, The church is situated on south (figs. 62, 72). Both the field notes and il 
ide of the road to Beroea, in the northern suburbs of Antioch set in the floor of the central nave midwmgl 
han one kilometre beyond the Tiberian city wall (fig. 4). Only the western ends and close to the left colonnade 
foundations and part of the floors remained. It is described as a small Levi assumes that the entire floor 
three-aisled basilica, with the nave divided from the two lateral sides mosaics, with only those: 
olonnades, preceded by a narthex to the south-west (figs, 59-65). (figs. 63, 74-76), An 
column base survives in the narthex exterior wall (fig. 66). Fallen section of opus 
brickwork lying in the south aisle indicates that the building was primar- 
ly constructed of brick (fig. 67). No evidence o} 1 apse at the north-east 
building is shown in the plan, although the building must have 
d further to the east at this 1s a Segment of mosaic pave= 
und to the east t rthern (left) aisle (fig. 68). 
a ' ould perhaps be 
Gregoire Pog 


< topog 
m (JRA Supp 
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a the western end of the north aisle the fleurette design manifests di 
ton ntly as a rectangular grid in which each square contains in an altern 
came ing pattern a four-petal fleurette or small square. After pes 
n Alcurette pattern resumes, as one moves towards the eastern end of thay 
Ee siste th sire an inecription which ends with a large leaf, framed 
with a I bovy 
K 
or en | 
t nes you know 
The next panel of overall fleurette design contains near its southern ; 
- 4 circle w th an inner circle of steppec amids and eight lines like 
D r bz Vode describes the church as having a liturgical organization 
ien to the Antiochene hinterland.”? Rudolf Haensch confirms her sup- 
»n that the church was built by a person or group not native to 
s comparative study of the formulaic elements of the inscrip: 
on, which he finds common in Palaestina 1, Arabia, Cilicia and Isauria 





in the fifth and sixth centuries, but in this instance unique in Syria 1 


hive, Princeton: Prints 2887-2907, 2938-41; Drawings Folder 7, Anti 
eld Book 1936 9-V 

n the-Orontes 2, p. 4; Levi, Mosaic Pavements 1, pp. 367. 
XLE Campbell, Mosaics of Antioch, p. 12, fig. 5 and 
2, planche hors- 













#4; Donceel-Vodte, Les pavements 1, pp. 174 








Krautheimer, Architecture, p. 138; Rudolf Haensch, ‘Archdologie und 


Pigraphik, reichsweite Verbreitung und lokale Praktiken’, Kdlner Jahr= 
13 (2010), pp, 289-95 


In Seleucia Pieria (lower city) 


nand construction 


{ excavations im 
k-cut stairway 


‘scriptions itt 
le donors se 
entiquité 












IIs (figs. ste, ea 
walls (figs. 5, 79). The church w i 
c two distinet of 
bee Nisa 81). ‘The first Phase, which is unable to ena dass 
‘ue to the interruption of the s"! produced in 
building that isa in form, wi orn 
rectangular wing > canteen 


or presbytery”? 


















core of the building enclases a 
L-shaped piers from which 
spacious ambulatory rings the 
located on each side of the outer 
had no exterior door and was entered 
eastern ambulatory. The floor of the 
marble, as also the eastern ambulatory in front ofthe w 
body of the wing, The floors of the remainder oft n 
apse in the wing were covered with mosaics, 
being late fifth-century in style.”* The excavators 
trace of wall mosaics. Outside the north-east and so 
the western door were pavements of limestone 
speculates may have been the floor of 
thought to have been nd cer: 
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periods of building activity occurred, which were 
and in the construction methods and materials 


In phase 2 two 


ebosely related in time 


ae have been considered continuous. * In the first of these two 
a4 used that they have been ae undertaken and # different construction 
periods extensiv t a s nterpreted as an attempt to produce q 
technique applied whic fig. 87). The Common assumption 





structure more res 





h truction occurred following the quake of May 
cn sina ulate ng major damage at Antioch, destroyed 
sd, the rebuilding that took 


to earth tremors. In the first 


oh 526 CE, which, in addition to cau 
i 


the second per 





much of Seleucia Pieria.” In 


place shows similar evidence of responding 



























period the foundations of the north and south sides of the rie struc 
. ture were rebuilt and the curve of the south side was rebuilt in its entirety, 

The south door of the south-west corner was walled up. Additions we 
11s made at this period. Exterior to the south wall of the church, near 
ne south door of the south-east corner, a small ‘chapel’ was partially 
excavated, with a small horse-shoe-shaped western apse (fig. 88). When 
he walls of the wing to the original church were rebuilt, doors were 
inserted in what had been the exterior walls to the north and south. These 
led on the north side to a newly constructed vestibule that connected to 
1 complex of rooms, including a baptistery (figs, 89-92). On the south side 
the door led directly into a ‘chapel’, similar in design, but slightly smaller 
than the one constructed outside the south wall of the tetraconch (fig. 93). 
Much of the construction to the north and south of the wing appears to 
have utilized the original limestone paving as flooring. Within the tetra- 
conch at this same period sections of the original marble floor in the 
angles of the central tetraconch were removed and replaced by panels of 
marble opus sectile (fig. 94). To this same period Campbell attributes the 
addition to the central tetraconch of a permanent stone structure that 
pears to be a U-shaped bema of a kind related to those found in certaifl 
Syrian churches of this period (fig. 82)."° The remains suggest thal 
ae +) es uunated in a semi-circular synthronon (fig. 95), while 
5 ee he rectangular section 
er, on the basis 
the bema 

cae, 


va. pp 27-568 
hich is earlier 


lates to 
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the first period of phase 2 and a: 





Decorative program 


The decorative program of the church ¢ 
several different styles, marble paving, b 
champlevé-relief revetments that show traces of e 
tural features carved in the latter technique. 
indicate a variety of treatments (figs. 96-98). Fragments 
tions were also found (fig. 99), The carved revetments 
enlivened expanses of plain marble revetment on the 
employed in at least two friezes, one 26 cm, the other 
Dresken-Weiland calculates on the basis of the 
rior of the exterior wall of the tetraconch that at least: 
would have extended for 136m." The Antioch u 
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> angles of the central 
marble toring 10 ae =e Poa 
; floor was laid in the newly con: 

A mae can eriod of phase 2 (fig. 92). The cham 
the ‘ ie Rovd to phase 2 on the grounds that the: 
bu < been destroyed in the earthquake that o¢eq, 
! other en tion. Katherine Kiefer, who produced the 
be relief fragments owned by the Art Museum of 


tons of the 


moved and reprac 



















nt 
peculates that the bas-reliefs may date from 


the evidence that many can be identified as Pilaster 
low position they are more likely to have survived an 


ter depicted in the champlevé-reliefs is varied. Birds, 
an he majority, sometimes arranged within vegetal : 
es presented as a single animal separated from the next 
sign (figs, 101-105). Figural subjects constitute roughly a 
mplevé-relief fragments that were found and range from 
to scenes from the Old and New Testaments (figs. 106- 
perspective, it should be noted that these fragments 

small percentage of the original decorative program. 
cliefs include a wide range of biblical figures and 













usively from the Old Testament, and other human 


but also include floral and animal subject matter 


ries ol standing, frontal saints (in fragmentary condi- 


d (fig. 115). These vary in scale, but are on a larger 
iblical figures, A larger than life-size image of Christ was 
program (fig. 116). At least one other image of 
naa 17). although this is too fragmentary for the 
Srtain. Figures of angels were identified on a numbee 


the decorative 


g- 118). In both b: i 
In both bas-reliefs and ch implevé-reliefs crosses” 
4 design element (fips. 149 and border treatm 
BS 123-26). The freque 
123-26) The frequ ‘nimals among t 
ve mo. 


a9 . ' three sides 
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i] 





are marching towards the entrance to the 

Larger quadrupeds tend to be in ‘Wing, situated 10 the east 
animals in the inner. The = 

tion, breaking up the monotony. 

size, giving the impression a 


transferral from the private 
the permeability of the b 
in Late Antiquity 
specifically Christian meat 


Status 


Because of its centralized plan the \ 
as a martyrium, despite a lack of evidence that 
use." The addition in the second building phase of a | 
tery, which is indicative of a church used on the cont 
synaxis, was not taken into consideration at that 


fied by its shape) was 
identification of the 
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st 
teucted and served as the local 
ae is fall Nek tive program of the church is 
> The fu rative f 
Seleucia Preria 


hh this interpretat 


Drawings Folder 39, Ang 
Field Book-Seleucta: Martyr. 


4; Richard Stillwell, ¢ ‘ata, 
Seleucia’, in Antioch-on 
359-63 and vol. 2, 

id St Clair, Byzay, 


from the Martyr 


\ Martyrium 1, p.1g9 
: o7: I The Hunting Mosaics: 

ura, Faparninial Rete eget Ikonographie’ 
aoe 1.08 55; Donceel-Voate, Les pavements |, 


Strube, Die ‘Toten 


} Building’; Kondoleon, “The Mosaic 


ure and Liturgy, 


n Seleucia Pieria (upper city 


the last day of the last season of field 
ct that no mention of it appears in the reports, 
Seleucia Pieria has remained largely unknown Levi notes 
only to visit the site and make some hurried 
‘Oovered over again. As a further complica- 
“that in 1967 the relevant pages in Campbell's field 
tempted to consult them, Many of Camp- 

\ntioch Archive at 
opy made by Downey of the 
> of which he 

ok, volume 3, 

ges from the 

ch are thus 











Kondoleos 
itying tas 
Strube, 
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On the basis of Campbell 


's notes, Levi records 1] d 
pr wether Is that the church appears 


asked basilica, situated on top of a cliff above 


rock (the north part of the 
ies that Campbell noted belonged to 
remains of three panels: a panel to 


(situated in the middle of the aisle facing west); a central square panel 
containing a wheel with multicoloured rays; and a iaaviadee panel 
with a Pattern of beribboned birds in squares. The inscription was tran- 


scribed as follows: 


north aisle). The mosa 
the north aisle and comprised the 
the east containing an inscription 


[Eni tlo0 &yuorétoy émoxdmou 
[..Jarveto®n A wipe ihc 


onovd4) Bayyov To0 Ge r , 
Hovapiou Kai éx(x)Anai(ac) éxBixon ele S6Eay efor 
kal Tipfyy 106 dnoordhou,” r(e) 

1B’ 100 Box’ Erouc dnoaroh{ 
diov ro Kaddv Epyov roto éyévero, 


Under our most holy bishop Dil...J* the mosaic pa 
through the zeal of Bacchus the most god-la 
church lawyer, to the glory of God and honour of 
ful work took place in the month of Artemisios: 
year 672 [...J? 


































= “& qaNDY MAYER be PAULINE ALLEN 
7 / rantioch: Lev who arrived at alt 
ve ntu ied by Severus 0 ened at their lack of cor 
= snes 6 368 ( Hae eee ing the Seleucid calendagy™ 
hos _— the Church of St Babylas, the eng. 
oe scnip «ck can be verified on the basis of tye 
- ; is» rewion the years were calculated jog 
os h : v Antiochene civic era. Using thig 
ding se ; : na, because 672 in the Angj. 
ee : th indiction and supplies us with 
nene ca pe car in this period began on 
! . - : ; ¢ eastern part of this | 
\ M erect, it is of considerable interest on two counts 
; ; during the period of Sassanian control of Syria (611-28) 
le is known, If, as Butcher speculates, the Persians nego. 
= wherever possible while actively supporting 
bh as Jews and anti-Chalcedonians,” then this 
itute supporting evidence. Secondly, the bishop of the 
sai survive in full appears to be the local 
he names of neither the Chalcedonian nor anti- 
of Antioch at this time match, This suggests that 
rk the church was commissioned locally and was 
i ed from Antioch. That the economy was stable enough at 
the first decades of the seventh century for a local 
sdmunistrator to finance either the renewal of existing mosaic 
new section of paving fills in a gap in the historical and 
pencilled copy of the inscription, Downey calculates the 
d jar was used in other parts 
i ! Antioch. For dates of Syrian churches 
he Sele slendar can therefore be 
. 1 ©) el le culte syrien des * 
p. 493, however 
3 


limestone 4 


Byz. 15 (1! 
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rchacological 100 
ieebe the aio Dates. the general impression ix that 
with tha Goeaied ites cr oe Century the port and city declined 
of al-Mina.™ Orontes delta returning to the port 


eH a 


Antioch Archive, Princeton: 


Kaousi (Qeuyel Machel eat ose 
of inscription from Campbell's Seleucia ame 
by Downey, pling Downey’ petsonh eee +25 of 3 Sept. 1939, 

Other sources: Levi, Mosaic Pavements Lp 482 0. M6. 

Literature: Kleinbauer, ‘Origin and Functions, p. 93, i 


Cosmas and Damian, Saints, Church of 


As part of a reconstruction program 
following the earthquake of 526, the 
of several new churches in the city. Ace 
the Church of the Theotokos and a church. 











the basilica of Rufinus with the Hellenistic agora 
a satellite of Antioch established by the Seleucid ki 
Epiphanes (175-64 BCE), This would locate the © 

and Damian in Epiphaneia. Whereas Do 

lay along the lower slopes of Mt Sil 

city walls), renewed are 

locates the satellite on a) 


reconfiguration of the 
multitude of build 
their role in 
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Dometius, St, Martyrium of 


- Je evidence of the existence of a 
Severus of Antioch provides sole ¢ 





martyr in what is clea, 





¢ he describes the unigys 
: hurch n comparison to other 


: ' act ia of the other saints, cures that 
ae 7 walls, which are adorned 





different coloury 
: 0). That the martyrium is situateg 


Dometius’ origins. He js g 








the region around Cyrrhus and ‘came 


of the decorative program 
Id and silver foil engraved 
nb hi 


nealed with which the 
pitually honoured (p. 376). These are clearly votive offerings 








pp. 368-79 


nm 2, p. 796; Pauline Allen, 
Antioch’, Journal of the Aus- 
2 pp. 9-20. 





Forty Martyrs, Martyrium of 


See B St, Martyrium of 


Golden Church 


at Church 


: ius composed 
» succession 
describes 


a route 





n the second decade of tt 







initiation by Constantine of a number of 
church at 
Antioch and churches and shrines imag at tine Projects—a 
the church at Antioch as follows: {and around Jerusalem. He describes 
ride pew ‘ 
Oclov 1 Kal povoyevie 
naxpolc LeuBev nepal ie 
avaxropoy ic dwtixavoy éaalproy 


xarenoixiAAey, olkeng BE 006. 
NEPITTONIOGBEVOS, MaAvTOIOE 


In that location ... he consecrated a 

vize and beauty, surrounding the entire ch 
enclosures. Inside he raised the shrine to an agi 
gated it in the shape af an octahedron, ench 
bers and exedrae (halls?), and ornamented it with. 


features.' 


























Within perhaps only a year he repeated this 
variation, in his panegyric on the life of Constantine" 


ty Ae... Hovoyeve TH Xphia exKAnolac peyéBoug Evexa Kal Ke 
Agri pov, paxpolc Hey Ewhey mepipOAog tov névta vey mepIA 
5é Tov cdKTH|pIOV olKov Eig Api}yavov éndpag Oyos, év SxnakSpon | 
ovveordra oXNHaT, év KOKAY Omep@wY Te Kal KaTAyElUY y 

anavraxotev nepiectorxioptvoy, dv Kal xpvo0d mAelovos agRavig xaAKaD 
Te kali TI}¢ Noung moAvteAdds dng Larepavon KaAKeorv. 


There ... he consecrated a church wondrous for its size and be 
rounding the entire shrine externally with substantial 
he raised the church (lit. house of prayer 

constructed in an octahedral 


= 
— 
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ar in Constantine's Iifetime (¢, 
exsor Constantius 11 (337-6)) 
hi died in 339, without knowledge of 
{his raises the suspicion that 
of imperial panegyrie 
c in particular detail, 











; ons (from vague te 
truction progressed 


ats. Whatever the 








bably unwise to 


ally accurate, as 





oach is tentatively 
than the particular 
ce we can perhaps infer that 


ted a gallery 





by a complex of rooms or 
vas invested in some kind 
. why this plan differs so radi 
es sponsored by Constantine 


¢ variations on a basilica.'"' The 


rious construction only 
his point he is most likely 

laims that the church 
mplicates the matter by 
the laying of the 
0. On the use by 
hael the Syrian of a common 
{ Post-Eusebian Chronography 
996), pp. 114 p. pp. 117-19, and p. 158 


ning of construction of 327. 




































the Lost Years of the Arian 
Jates the beginning of the dedica- 
Lations to the summer of 3405, 
t mmer $40. In that case it 
rate description. 
ontinuation 
posed in Antioch or iit 
san Chronogy 
Ség (spherical 
ography, pe ¥ 








nstanting, it 
dall'anti 
8-20 dicen 


2 satisfactory 


emus a ot ce ta tees te 8 
re 
"2 
‘ 
PART Ons — n 
‘CATALOGER OF CHURCHES ” : 






degree to which Constantias contribu 
rather than simply putting the finish 
other question that has 

may further undermine the apes often eit suse 
Eusebius’ description.""* Theodoret (HE 3124) refers to Saeeians 
vessels that had been supplied by Constantine and Constantius. butts 
more likely that Constantine's name is attached for the same reasons that 
the construction of the church is attributed to him, and that the dona 
tion was made by Constantius, 

Much of the detail that has traditionally been attributed to the el 
from other sources is also less certain than has! \ 
(Chron. 13.17) preserves an inscription, whieh | 
rated the completion of the Great Church ander 
has now been identified as referring to a church 
years later by Gallus Caesar" Homilies of John Gh 
allude to a high ceiling or amazing roof (De mutatione no 
In illud: Si esurierit inimicus, In Gen. hom. 6), traditionally 
corroboration of Eusebius’ assertion that the ceiling rose toan ast 
ing height or to show that the floor was paved with stone slabs," 
far less certain provenance than has been supposed!" fir Eph. honts 10) 
likewise preached by him and thought to indicate not only that the roof 
was wooden but also that the building's decorative progeam included 

‘is not only of uncertain provenance but 
the passage usually cited uses the example of how people react to a burni= 
ing house (where concrete detail is supplied) as an extended co : 
for the current state of the church (as a body of believers). No 
church building is referred to nor is one implied. Equally insect 
traditional situation of the church in "the new eit 




























ted to the church's construction 


statues, marbles and columns, 





112, Nick Henek, 
hinds it probable, given 


prewcipturn Actorum 


upphes no internal € 


320 pL XIV 
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mperial palaces wt 


association between such churches and vr Touasoeted and 


comparable sites (Constantinople Salona, 


icted in the 

: of the polygonal building dep! cone 
srepical Sarai? i eae the Great Church!" The ques. 
potheses, long since treated as fact, hag 


Deichmann, although surprisingly 


graphical border of the 
tionable nature of both of these hy 
been demonstrated persuasively by 
little attention has been paid to his argume nits 


the inrerpretation of the record in Theophangg 


Also dubious 


{a small basilica 
(AM 5878. AD 385/86) of the « as 


onstruction in 386 0 
ddition to the Great Church, built as a thank-offering for the impe 
tial pardon of Antioch following the riots of 387. Firstly, Theophanes 
attributes the event to the year prior to the riots (385/86) Secondly, the 
sreted as ‘in the old city’, so that the 


an 








phrase év tf nadaid is best intery 


ntry reads: ‘A small basilica was also built in the old city near the big 


basilica’. Thirdly, the Great Church was not basilical in form but rather 
to all appearances modelled on a central plan. Theophanes in fact as 
often refers to the Great Church as ‘the octagonal church’ or ‘the domed 
church’. In only one confirmed instance does he employ the label ‘the | 
Great Church’ itself (see Labels below). A perceived reference to and ; 


partial description of the Great Church in an oration of Libanius (Or, 
1.39, 41) has recently been dismissed by Raimondi, who argues that the 
building in question is rather the mausoleum of Constantine at Con 
tantinople.™ Finally, Downey's attribution to the church of a ‘little 
colonnade of the summer secretariat’ (r@ otoidiy Tod Bepivod onkpHtov), 
based on the record of a synod presided over by the bishop Domnus at 
Antioch in 444 CE, cannot be applied to the Great Church with absolute 
ertainty. The preamble (o the acts of the synod states simply that it was 
held in the most holy church of Antioch (év th Avtioxéwv aywtaty 


éxxAnola) 


s He “Di Kurchen Antiochiay’s Grabar, Martyrium; and Wayne Dy6itts 
lan Palace church Type, Marsyas 11 (1962-64), pp. 19. 
dwur discussion of the border ha the tntre 


duction, pp. 22-24 
\ propo 





: 106) émextiaOy Bt mal 
is Heys och, p. 434. 
: atin ¢ Costans 















aracoevn or cHumenes 


In reality little evidence exists which 
the Great Church within ‘Might with any precision 
stuts the char on he tet ch” Mas a 


3 


emperor Philip," which was demolished 
‘The bath is mentioned by no other source 
might exclude the ‘new city’ om the island 


levels of use that extend as far back as the 
(HE 5.35.4) refers to a 


Great Church (itis described as 

the episcopate at Antioch of Alex: 

moved from the western gate to the 
people. Downey takes this to mean that: 
open square,'*” but if the movement is 


of the city from the gate at the bridge which 
roads to Seleucia and Alexandretta, then the 


have passed through the main agora or forum if its 
anywhere north of the intersection with the stream « 
Antioch in any case had more than one forum and « 
reference is less helpful than it might otherwise have been2® 

In the second half of the fifth century the church still en 
erable status at Antioch, ‘The earliest recension of the Syriac 
Symeon Stylites the Elder, which dates to April 473 CE, 
arrival at Antioch the body of Symeon (d, 459) was b 














Church, and implies that at 


x 
nur ALLE 
m wentiy MAYER & PA! 


the time that the Life was written hig: 


be found there 

















they strewed precious specs Delon 
nae and fir candles nanied him, They chanted pealene sng 
10 seco Peeved and was placed he Waly ag 
ke had not happened to any 
For ne one had previously 
pphets NOT One of the 
neon was the first tg 
s tioch, head of the bishops 
wn sing and chant spiritual 
placed before him 
= and chosen spices rise 
sn which a body had been deposited in 
nM in 341 CE is of considerable interest when 
2 rent history of the Church of St Babylas,! 
removed at some stage between 473 and the 530s, on 





um dedicated to the saint at Antioch. 





ed old by the early sixth century. In a homily 
y of the church's dedication Severus asks the 
the antiquity of the wood and stone (Hom. 112), 





substantial damage in the earthquake of 526. Mala- 

















17.16) claims that the church withstood the initial shock for 
Jays, but then succumbed to fire, as a result of which it was reduced 

foundations.” This is the last date for which we have reliable evi- 
‘oncerning the church. It is widely assumed that the church was 

It during the reign of Justinian under Bishop Ephrem (527-44) on 
1 of the testimonies of Zachariah of Mytilene and Evagrius, Eva 

ling on the effects of the earthquake of 588, discusses the fate 

ne of ‘the most holy church’ (ry aywratny éxxAnoiay). This 

ollapsed to the ground with the exception of its dome. The latter 
ates, had been fashioned by Ephrem from timber from Daphne 
iffered during the earthquake of 526. Subsequent tremors had 
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tilted the dome towards the north 
counter- pressure, During the 
tremors shifted the dots Rackarese she tiers dl down andthe 
the rebuilding of a church at Anti rs |. Zachariah talks of 
form and that had four triclinia attached, oe ‘that was round in 
S38 and a substantial number of bishops were arenas camped in 
tion.'* Sponsored by Justinian, Ephrem 

a number of churches at Antioch. 

the Church of Michael the 


In this light, it cannot be taken for 


A further perceived reference to the G 
of the Persian attack on Antioch in 540 € 
descending from an elevated area (nd rijg dixp 
a church (tig 1 iepdy ... dmep dexAqotay 
stores of gold and silver and also removed from 
of ornamental marble, which he had placed: ‘ 
nepifoov) for later collection. When Khusro gave the com 
the city, the ambassadors asked him to spare the church, 
did. After the Persian troops had set fire to the city only t 
a large number of houses around the quarter called i 
at the far end of the city and were not joined to other buildings) 
the fire that was set inside the walls, Evagrius (HE 4.25) inserts, 
bishop, Ephrem, into the story, on the basis of claims 
church (thy éxkAngiay) and everything around it by 


church goes unnamed, id 
to the city, its location | 
ated with it. Even in 
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the only church inside the walled city thay 





Se have richly rewarded looters 
had status and that ¥ 
f M 1 y of ways. The Chronj 
rite homily of John ¢ 1 illud: In faciem ei restiti, 
e title to the homily « : 
a th lecades of the fourth century, it is called the ‘new 
delivered iF e last i 
hurch trast to the Old Church or Palaia.'"” Ammianus Marcel- 
t t th centur the first to refer to it as the 
linus, writing in the late fourth ir = 


mi Antiochiae), a title which 


pts (‘the great church, which Constantine 


the great/larger church’ ( 


Theodoret (HE 3.12.1) also ad 
built’), In the mid-sixth century Malalas likewise refers to it consistently 





1s the ‘great church’."* Evagrius, on the other hand, who writes his his. 
tory at the close of the sixth century, rarely mentions it and never names 


it. In the 640s the Syriac chronicle to 724 identifies it as the ‘domed’ 





(oparpoeidyc) church, a description repeated in the ninth century by 
Theophanes (AM who earlier describes the church as the ‘octago 
nal church’ (1 6xTaywvov KUptaKdv) (AM 5819). Theophanes appears to 
be adopting the labels used by his sources in both instances. The latter 
description can only have been derived ultimately from Eusebius, since 
the church itself had long since ceased to exist by that time, while in the 


former case there are sufficient similarities to make it probable that he 
used the same source as the Syriac chronicle." In only one instance does 
he refer to it as the ‘great church’ (thy peyaAny éxxAnoiav; AM 5854). 


D. Kelly, Golden Mouth, The Story of John Chrysostom—Ascetic, Preacher, 

P the other hand, considers it a church distinct from the 
identified as a recent building in the suburbs, The 
ntradicts this and is consistent with an identification of the 





fi 1s “the great church, built by 
tylites the Elder, written 
clagiae 16 (Petit~ 


es Confessor. 
who discuss 
ves may have 
J discrepan= 
\e to 724. See 
for the argue 
y acommon 
count, with 


1 describing 
Mowing the 
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of Symeon Stylites the il 
Contra Chaneeef) Samal 
ance’) in a Latin version of the 
sion on the sources for the 
below), the Life by Antony ae 
presents a version of events more 
A unique label in this source would {i 
found in just a single L 
unique branch of the may n 
alternative reading, must thus be even later in 
even greater degree of suspicion. Were it n 
scholars to identify the pol} building. 
mosaic as the Great Church no weight would 


family of labels." 






Role 


Theodoret (HE 3.12.1) records that in the time of the 
(361-63) the church was in the possession of the 
munity. Ammianus Marcellinus, writing int 


banned entry to it in retaliation fo 
Apollo at Daphne. et later 
who briefly succeeded | 

Meletius’ leadership in 
éxkAnolay). The 

in 341) or to ach 

caesar Gallus (351 
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drove that Nicene community from their churches. possession of whieh 
community." In the second dee. 
































































presumably returned to the homoian 
seksi lth coe baitite st Antioch of Alexander 
* ; ac Great Church (rog 
oo sion, held at Antioch 
Sates aft than half a century | 
1 sting hymns in unison, 
; is achive el ‘ci daniel he process filling the entire ; 
‘caeatath ar & 4 bration of St Symeon 
ce He 4 dd h y conducted in the church. 
sccording to the Syriac Life (V) in the initial days this included daily 
by the bishop and clergy and incense n two silver cen 
nam er heiods f the sixth century 
< ons in the church, two 
: 517), one at Easter (7 April 
dedication. On the latter occa. 
: vral letter (synodieon) of Timothy, bishop of Alexandria, 
h 5 ‘ of which the earliest manuscript dates from 
early entu 08 CE adds some few details concerning : 
eat Church. These are not found in the Greek recension, although 
he Syriac usually confirms the antiquity of the Greek. ‘The Syriac version 
der as belonging to the Great Church the church steward (tov 
KoVvopoy tic EkKANiac) to whom Pelagia’s fortune is entrusted imme- 
diately following her baptism (V. Pel. 39), Earlier in the account (V. Pel. 16) 
i bishops join the bishop of Antioch and his clergy on Sunday 
he liturgy the Great Church. There the entry of the clergy to the 
in (Gr. té vTEépioy) at a customary juncture in the liturgy 
entioned, as well as an invitation at this point to the eight visiting 
ops to enter the naos (nave). The lacuna in the Greek at this point 1s 
in b Syriac, which has the visiting bishops entering the nao’ 
down on the bema, each lace appropriate to the status 
ap| of the office and the reading of the 
308p ak g bishop (the Syr, adds: 
ueacor ndication that he 
y , nal detail has 
ae or has been 


eo24e 
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dropped from the surviving Greek 
later setting, it is of interest thet the aa because it made no sense in 3 
consistent with the and bema described are 
central-plan churches at Antioch: the se a te of two ater 
Church found in the lower city of Seleucia Pieria' ot?ia* 274 the 
2 

Sources: Eusebius of Caesarea, a 

ed.) Eusebius Werke 1, Ol 

die heilige Versammi 

ebristlichen Sebrit der. 

p. 221; trans. Harold A. Drake, 
Study and New Translation of & 
Angeles-London, 1975}, p. 101), Vita G 
mann {ed.}, Eusebius Werke 11, Ober 
(Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller 
Berlin, 1975], p. 105; trans. Averil Cameron at 
Life of Constantine (Oxford, 1999), p. 141); 
and 280 olymp. 5 (Rudolf Helm fed), Eusebius 
des Hieronymus. Hieronymi Chronicon (Die rie! 
Schriftsteller der ersten Jahrhunderte. Eusebius % 
32, 235); John Chrys, In illud: In faciem ef restiti (PG 5k, 
anus Marcellinus, Res gestae 2.13.2 (Jacques Fontaine 
Marcellin, Histoire, vol. 3 (Paris, 1996}, p. 129); Acta synod, 
CE (Mansi 7, p. 3 
and Hansen, p. 105); Theod., HE 3.12.1-4, 4.244, 5354 (] 
Hansen, pp. 188-89, 262-63, 337-38); Vita Sym, Syn (V) 
Doran, pp. 192-93); Severus of Antioch, 0 
Hom. 23 (PO 37/1, p. li 
pp. 795-96); Malalas, 
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Holy Prophets, Church of the 





pter of Book 17, Thurn, editor of the most recent 
hia of John Malalas, restores from the Sla- 


In the sixteenth 
edition of the Chronogras 
vonic detail that is missing in the Greek manuscripts in regard to the 
6 CE on the city of Antioch. The Greek, 
which describes the devastation of martyria and monasteries as abso- 
lute, mentions only the Great Church by name, claiming that it with 
stood the initial shock only to be burnt to the ground a number of days 
later, The Slavonic text adds that the great Church of Michael the Arch= 
angel and Church of the Virgin Mary both suffered the same fate, along: 
ith the Church of the Holy Prophets and the Church of St Zachariaie 


While the Church of St Zachar 








effects of the earthquake of 








s mentioned in no other source, the 
he Theotokos are attested els€q 

‘ ts in Antioch at 

served ir Photius list’ 
ven panegyrical orat of Antioch 
rs nian (527-65) 


hurches of Michael the 





re, and an allusion t 















Sources: Malalas, Chron. 17.46 (Thar, 
Photius, Bibl. 228 (Hen . René fed 
2003), p. 125). : 


Literature: Downey, Antioch, p. $22. 


Ignatius, St, Church of 


Prior to the reign of Theodosius {1 (408-50) the relies 
of the earliest bishops of Antioch, lay in the cemetery 
Daphne, where his festival was celebrated until the early 
fifth century (see Koimeterion). During his reign, Theodosius If } 
the relics translated into the city itself, where they were placed 
former Tychaeum (temple to Antioch’s Fortune), which he had had 4 
verted into a shrine dedicated to Ignatius. Severus preached a 
homilies in the church, two of which are dated to 513. 

homilies he concentrates not on Ignati n Sts | 
(Nazianzen), At the conclusion 

and Gregory's emulation of Ij 
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p37) Hom 37 (PO 3694, 
84 (PO 28/1. p 7h Bvageing 


Hom, 9 (PO 3 














127-28). H , 
+ : Whitby, p. 42) 
f ney, Antioch, pda 
: ' ten Rerscht Gber die Trang 
; 1968 oe 
101; Alpi, Lat rong 
Ma : 
John 
. 1. Church of John the Baptist 
¥ : gates’ of Antioch 
uu ‘ SI the Younger Tris 
pent role in th 
y ar ne church to pray to 
ni when hi: n ‘ 
* a f ged by her parents to 
f ft help, w . 
eGR ng to achieve pregnancy, 
he saint with tears, practises xerophagy (that is, 
; i, water and salt) and sleeps on the floor for several 
Jed with a vision and awakes with a ball of gum 


¢ has been told to perfume the 





ma with more tears, and in response 





of the ball of gum throughout the 











jay. She sleeps there another night, finds the ball of gum in 





ad replenished, censes the ch again, and so on, Eventually she 





nother vision, goes to her house (said to be situated inside the 
adalian gate of Antioch) and conceives, Forty days after Symeon is 
¢ returns to the Church of John the Baptist with the infant and 
kes an offering there on his behalf. At the age of two he is baptized in 
church. At the age of five, during the earthquake of 526, whem 

hild cannot be found by Martha, John the Baptist reveals to her his 
and, after being reunited with him, they go to the Church of 

*ho the Baptist, where the mother gives thanks in prayer. No furthen 
urch occurs in the Life, largely because the focus of the 

Antioch towards Seleucia Pieria and the 
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Sources: Vita Sym. fun, 1-3, 5,7 (Van, 
| terature: Downey, Antioch, p. 65% ae 
PP. 603-604 and 797-98 Alpi, Lar route r 


2. Church of St John 


A church or martyrium of St John is 
account of certain events of public unrest that teak 
507, during the reign of the emperor Anastasius (491-51) 
me year that the synagogue in Daphne was burnt 
Green faction at Antioch, under the threat of arrest bythe p 
vigilium, sought refuge at St John's outside the city. On 
pracfectus vigilium took a force of Goths and entered the 
one of the rioters under the altar, killed him, dragged the body 
sanctuary, cut off the head, set off towards Antioch, and on reaching the 
bridge across the Orontes, threw the head into the river. When the Green” 
faction found out shortly after, they went out to St John's, retrieved the 
body and re-entered the city. The sequence of movement from the church: 
towards Antioch that led them to come to the bridge might be 
to suggest that the church lay across the Orontes from , 
Greek is unclear and it is just as possible the prefe 
entered the city and kept go 
depends on whether one: 
as opportunistic or inten’ 
gested by the preci 
the Orontes ¢. 
at the martyrium 


Sources: Malalas, 
Literature: Downey, 
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rp hurch dedicated to the saint 
re was a specific ¢ 





whether at this tome te 
writing i 

Theodoret. 

relics were : 

that the ascetics Theos 


tomb of the martyrs (eic TOY 





the 440s, sa 
ots martyriur 
Oo ie tzcedonius were both buried in the 


~ (see Koimeterion), He clanns 


housed in 





dpa onxdy). Theodosius 





+n the same coffer that housed the ascetic 
Se ee Seated Julian asa neighbour and fellow-lodger 
aphraat and is said to : ee FPrisobodon and Agha 
Macedonius’ body was dep Se 


1 church known a 
Pr 


the sixth century 
eet lied by Severus of Antioch is 





xistence, The evidence 





eer In a lengthy sermon delivered oF the festival of Julian he 
na lengthy sermon de 


tae t which he is preaching contained a 


ludes to the fact that the locatior 


limb of the martyr and was situated ‘like a large and powerful rock’ in 
Jimb of the martyr and wa 


Whether this describes the Koimete 





front of the gates of the city’s walls 
d to the cult of Julian is uncertain, 





rion ar a building separately dedicate 


N records that in 529 (only three years before the completion of his : 


ition of the Chronographia)'* the relics of the martyr Marinus 




















wered in Syria Prima outside of the city of Gindarus, From 
¢ they were brought to Antioch and deposited outside of the city ‘in 
julian Earlier, in his account of the aftermath of the earthquake 
Jalalas mentions by name a silentiarius, Thomas, who robbed 





) fled Antioch at the time of the disaster. He is described as 
two or three miles outside the city at the gate called St Julian's. 
»pius claims that at the time of the Persian attack on Antioch (540) 
army set fire to the area outside the walls except for the church 
t Julian and the buildings surrounding it, They were spared 
ambassadors were housed there. When the pilgrim from 
isited Antioch ¢, 570 St Julian is listed as a significant attrage 
ast we hear of the church is in 573, when the Persians unden 
attacked Antioch and set 
p this occasion the 
es m vOneD Wasilica san is martyris) was 
: moma hronicle that 





Khus 

















nurbs, Gregory of ‘T 
































One further reference to a. 
Pelagia, a text that is difficult to, 


a synod of neighbouring bishops. When 
stay in the Martyrium of St Julian (the 
its hostel).*” As they wait around, the 


and sit on chairs next to the gate of the martyrium. No. 
the martyrium is supplied 


Sources: John Chrys.. In s, lulianum (PG $0, 665-76; trans. Mayer in Leeman 
et al., ‘Let Us Die’, pp. 129-40); Theodoret, Hist. rel. 10.8 (Theodorian 13.19 
(Macedonius) (Canivet and Leroy-Molinghen, pp. 450, 508; trans, Price, 
pp. 92, 107); Severus of Antioch, Hom. 75 (PO 12/1, p. 131); Malalas, 
Chron. 17.16, 18.49 (‘Thurn, pp. 348, 379-80; trans. Jeffreys et al., pp. 240, 
265); Procopius, De bello persica 2.10.7-8 (Haury 1, p. 194); Anton ; 
itin, (CCSL 175, pp. 153, 174); Gregory of Tours, Hist, Franc, 440 (Bruno 
Krusch [ed.], MGH, Scriptores rerum Merovingicarum, vol. 1, Part 1, Fase. 1 
[Hannover, 1937), p, 172); Vita Pelagiae gr, 3 (Petitmengin et al. 1, pp. 77-78); 
Syr. Chron, 724 a. 884 (Brooks, p. 145; trans. Chabot, p, 112); Michael the 
Syrian, Chron, 9.24 (Chabot 4, p. 287; Chabot 2, pp. 206-207), 

Literature: Eltester, ‘Die Kirchen Antiochias’, p. 279; Downey, Antioch, pp, 544 
5, 561-62; Maraval, Liewx saints, p. 340; Todt, Region 2, pp, 798-99; Allen, 
Welcoming Foreign Saints, pp. 13-15; Alpi, La route rayale 1, p. 153. 














Justinian, Church of 
see Church of the Theotokos. 


Kaoussie (Qaustyeh), 
see Babylas, St, Church 


Kerateion, Church in 
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gate situated ap 


that bisected Gallus (351-54) and, wh 
oo i : ed a tyrium io the reign of Julian (361-63), . 
¢ excavations of 
ome 500-700 m porarily prior to their translation to a purpaset 





k Orontes (see Babylas, $t, Church of). It is possible 1 
{-I-K]). This same area a Cilician bishop and martyr, also found a 


locale (see Julian, St, Martyrium of) before they were : 


Hit of certain martyrs 
1 









in its own small} 





own martyrium, In the mid-sixth century we find an example o 
and sa Whi : one tival was celebrated out translated from a cemetery at Daphne to this cemetery, where a 
p a r 4 anclear is whether martyrium was built over it and an annual commemoration at the site 
at a a Antioch." If this is the 






inserted into the liturgical calendar (see Thomas, Martyrium of): 


od th long with every other Evidence regarding the shared martyrium at this locale is vague. In 





uished from the 








a ee his homily on St Drosis John Chrysostom distinguishes the martyriam 
so »mily on St Drosis that holds Drosis’ remains from other local martyria, in that it contains 

ae barials to reach those of tha a large number of tombs. These are visible in all directions upon crossing 

; Jescribe a specific building at this the threshold. Reaching the martyrium involves exiting the city, as it lies 

Sacrhile wid was weed fer Vike outside the city walls. John also indicates that he comes to this particular 

_ P martyrium both for liturgical celebrations and for private devotion, 

: e ie riot slweys distinguished implying that it is used for the former more than once a year."* While 
| a ae BEIGE, tellers thét wtthat tise thet the identification cannot be made with certainty, all of these factors sug- 





who had been martyred at gest that we are at a common martyrium and thus the Koimeterion, 
ste to Daphrie, I'a seem although the so-called Romanesian martyrium must also be kept in 
z : mind (see Martyrium 2, At the Romanesian Gate). A martyrium outside 
aL roughly eae the city that contains a large number of burials is also the site of a liturs 
gical celebration on Good Friday in John Chrysostom’s time. In the 
opening to his homily De coemeterio et de cruce he reflects on why this: 
particular site has traditionally been chosen, when the cit 

by the relics of martyrs on every side, The re 





preaching at the burial site 
in when the body had 
was the case with a num- 
temporary resting 
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p 113k Malalas, Chrom, 18.19 (Thurn, p. 288; tram 
Jetfneys et at. p78, 





Evagrius, HE 4.35 (Bider and 
p. 240); Gregory of Antioch, Hom. ie mulience 
John Moschas, Pratum spirituale 88 (PG $9, 
the Spiritual Meadow (Pratum Spiritual) lates 


Kalamazoo, MI, 1992}, p. 71) z 
Iuterature: Paul Peeters, ‘Saint Thomas d'Emése 
AB 45 (1927), pp. 262-96 at p. 288; Pig Franchi Coeleta 


di Antiochia’, Studi ¢ Testi 49 (1928), PP. 146-53; Eltester, "Die i 
Antiochias’, pp. 278-79; Downey, As Maraval, 
ints, p. 337; Soler, S05 ee 


Le Sacré, pp. 191-93, 195, 201-26; route royale 
1, p. 153; MacMullen, The Second Church, pp Mea 7 








Leontius, St, Martyrium of, at Daphne 


Malalas records that on 9 July 507 CE an incident of mob violence 
occurred during the celebration of the Olympics at Daphne that led to 
the creation of a martyrium of St Leontius. The mob, led by a charioteer 
of the Green faction, Kalliopas, attacked the Jewish synagogue in 
Daphne, set fire to it, plundered everything in it, and massacred a large 
number of people. Malalas’ assertion, that the same crowd set up a cross 
on the site and converted it at this time into a martyrium dedicated to 
St Leontius,' is to be treated with some suspicion. Severus of Antioch 
had personal reasons for introducing the cult of St Leontius to Antioch 
and it is more likely that the martyrium was constructed only after his 
arrival (512) and that it is only at that point that relics of the saint were 
translated to Daphne.!® Severus supplies important detail about the 
martyrium. He indicates that it was situated at the very top of the road 
to Daphne’ and that everyone who passes by the church goes in, prays, 
remembers the sufferings of the martyr and anoints themselves with oil 
from the revered urn. In his day a large number of poor p 
all the time, barring the way and not relenting until 
something. On the day before Severus 
(18 June 513) a carriage h ; 
covered with clothing, 
up to touch it, giving # 
but miraculously. 




































Jeffreys et al, pp. 222.935 
0.73), Hom. 50 (PO 3574 
atenberg, PP. 136-48; trans 


ts. p41: Frédéric Alpi 
11 de Malalas: les régnes 
Agusta-Boularot et al 
Paris, 2006), pp. 227-42 at 





p. 16-17; Alpi, La route 
Maccabees 

1, Church of the 
mation about veneration of the Maccabees at Antioch is sparse 
Jitheult to interpret, Their cult was celebrated at Antioch by the 
" he Ni tions in the last decades of the fourth century as 
John Chrysostom who, in a homily delivered on the day 
fe » their annual commemoration, reflects on events of the previ 
day. On that occasion the whole countryside, he claims, poured into 
or their celebration. This probably took place in a church dedi 
othe saints. Augustine, preaching not long after this, refers to a 
hurch of the Maccabees at Antioch that had been built by the Christian 
»mmunity: Sanctorum Macchabaeorum basilica esse in Antiochia prae 
dicatur ... Haec basilica a Christianis tenetur, a Christianis aedificata est. 
inson convincingly argues that the church cannot have been converted 





hagogue at this period, as has previously been thought,'”” @ 





belie onclusively laid to rest by Triebel.!** Less certain, though 
plausible, is Vinson’s location of the church in the quarter of the city 
led Keration (wher Malalas locates the burial of the Maccabees)! 
= zo in of its construction to the reign of Theodosius I (378-95) 

of a which i though to originate in the later fourth 





ibees at Antioch to 
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Kerateion. A church of Kerateion is 
carthquake of 526 by both the Slavic 
las’ account the earthquake started just aa) 


ringing for synaxis. In John of Nikiu's account 
liturgical gathering held in response to the ne 


Ascension, implying that it was coe ofthe few GRC 


Sources: John Chrys, De ss. martyril > ’ 
mans ct al. pp. 117-18); Augeding (eo ae ae ae 
[273-340A]. Su i Santi, introduzione di Acnonle Caegeein heres 

10 Qacquarelli, traduzione, 

note ¢ indici di Marcella Recchia, Nuova Biblioteca Agowtiniana, Opere di 
Sent’Agosting 33 [Rome, 1986], p. 454); ‘Syrian Martyrology’ (Weight, 
Pi pe ate re be ieee oe 347; trans. Jeffreys ef 
239 [Slav.)); John of Niki, Chro (Zo a 

trans, Charles, p. 136), 0 0 CNS 

Literature: Mariano Cardinal Rampolla del Tindaro, "Del luogo del martirie € 
del sepulcro dei Maccabei’, Bessarione 1-2 (1896-1897) = "Martyre et sépal- 
ture des Machabées’, Revue de l'art Chrétien 42 (1899), pp. 290-405, 377-92, 
157-64; Julian Obermann, “The Sepulchre of the Maccabean Martyrs, Jour 
nal of Biblical Literature 50 (1931), pp. 250-65: Eltester, "Die Kirchen Anti- 
ochias’, pp. 283-85; Joachim Jeremias, ‘Die Makkabiier-Kirche in Antl 
ochia’, Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 40 (1942), pp. 
254-55; Elie Bikerman, ‘Les Maccabées de Malalas’, Byz, 21 (1951) 63-83 

Downey, Antioch, pp. 448, 561; Margaret Schatkin, "The Maccabean Mar 

tyrs’, VC 28 (1974), pp. 97-113 at pp. 105-106; Maraval, Liewx saints, p. 34, 

Martha Vinson, ‘Gregory Nazianzen’s Homily 15 and the Genesis of the 

Christian Cult of the Maccabean Martyry, Byz. 64 (1994), pp. 166-92 at pp. 

178-86; Witold Witakowski, ‘Mart(y) Shmuni, the Mother of the Macca» 

bean Martyrs im Syriac Tradition’, in René Lavenant (ed), V1. Sy 

Syriacum 1992 (Orientalia Christiana Analects 247; Ror 

168 at pp. 166-67; Leonard V. Rutgers. 
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jam of the, in Daphne 


evrium of the Maccabees most likely existed in Daphne 
: fifficult to make sense of the sources, In the 


2. Martyr 


A separate ma: 
Once again, however, Hts © 
late fourth century the shrine 


nity. Ina homily in whic 
ohn Chrysostom comp 
neubation by Christians hoping for 


{M: erkat (died c. 420 CE), 


was in possession of the Jewish commy 
he addresse hristians who adopt or Persist 
af lains about a cave called 
in Jewish practices 


the site of 





Matrona, which 
cure.”' The Armenian Life of Marutha 
of the sixth century from a Syriac original, 
hat a martyr chapel of Eleazar, 





translated after the close 


locates Marutha’s grandmother in Antioc 
Samune) and her s 





the mother of the Maccabees (Shmawo n sons, 


where she passes the night in prayer for a § randson and receives a vision, 


An Arabic description of Antioch which itself dates between the tenth 








and thirteenth centuries but may use a text written during the later part 
of the Arab occupation of the city (638-969 CE),'* refers to a formerly 
Jewish site converted into a Church of St Ashménit, which is near the 
mountain summit on the western side. The church is built over a grotto 


to which one descends by stairs, which contains the tombs of Ezra (sic) 
and Ashminit and her seven sons, in addition to other Jewish treasures, 
The author of this text did not visit Antioch and includes a great deal of 














fanciful topographical detail, The existence of the Church of Ashmanit 
at this period onfirmed, however, by the tenth-century Muslim 
humanist al-Mas'di, who visited Antioch and includes it in his list of 
local churches, confirming also the tradition that the site was originally 
n the hands of the Jews."”* It should be noted, however, that the twelfth/ 


enth-century history attributed to Abd al-Makarim, which com= 
Pines a number of sources concerning the topography of Antioch with 
both adopts the account of the 





out rationalizing the inconsisten; 
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church preserved in 


which is mai 
large church built in 
her seven sons (XI), while it 
tomb of Ezra and the Jewish 
associated with interpreting these later éou 
matrona, Shmawon Samune, Ashmanit and: 
same (that is, the Maccabeai Hasmonean mother) 
threads that tie these sources together are the claim that 
martyrium/church contains the relics of the Maccabees and that 


once a Jewish site.’ 










What the sources appear to record is thus an original grotto or cave 
in Daphne to which tradition probably ascribed the relies of the Mac- 
cabees, where, at least in the early centuries of its use, incubation was 
practised. This cave or grotto was initially in the Possession of the local 
Jewish community. At some point between the fourth and later sixth 7 
centuries it was taken over by a section of the Christian community and 
the tradition that it contained the relies of the Maccabees persisted. In 
the later sixth century the pilgrim from Piacenza includes the tomb of 
the Maccabees among the sites at Antioch worth visiting,!” 


Sources: John Chrys., Ady. Iudaeos or. 1 (PG 48, 852); Anton. plac, itim 47 
(CCSL 175, pp. 153, 174); Life ef Marutha of Maipherkat Arm, (Ralph: 
Marcus (ed. and trans, “The Armenian Life of Marutha of ‘ 
HThR 25 (1932), p. $7); cod. Vatic, Arab, 286 (Guidi, p, 149: 
spring, Description of Antioch, Translations iy i 
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| al-Makirim XI, XII, XV) 


































achias’, pp. 283-85: Jeremias, ‘Die hy 
y Literature: Eltester, Die Kirchen Antiochias. p earcnil Ghar ait lakh. 
sha Downey, Antioch, pp. 448, 561; Marava ws SINGS, B34], 
abier-Kirche’; Downey 5', pp. 178-86; Todt, Regi ri 
, c Nazianzen’s Homily 15. PP “pion 2, 
; Vinson, § yp. 199-215; Soler, Le Sacre | 
wp. 799-800, Schneider, “‘Wdisches Erbe, pp. 17° = oe 
: Pr 307: Zindé. Les martyrs Maccabées, pp. 118-23; Joslyn Stemiatkoski, 
’ Memories, pp. 42-44 
Machouka 
see Church 3. In Machouka 
: Martyrium 
e 1. Called the Koimeterion 
See Koimeterion 
2. At the Romanesian Gate 
Two references to a martyrium associated with the Romanesian Gate 
the first in Palladius, the second in the title to a homily preached 
ohn Chrysostom at Antioch (386-97) on the festival of Ascension,!”? 
Palladius in fact refers to more than one martyrium near the Romane- 
Gate (Hexpt Tv paptupiwy mAnoioy TAG ALANS KaAovpéevNS 
‘wavnoiac); the homily title refers to a single martyrium of Romanesia 
On St Ev tH maprupiy tA ‘Popavnciac). Although the titles 
ppended to John's homilies are notoriously unreliable, one instance it 
i eater degree of reliability attaches to the information they con- 
when a title preserves topographical detail that cannot be infe 
the contents of the homily, as in this case.”* Palladius desi 
te John was ordered to meet the official who 
; : Constantii Ung that the gate in question 
la hat | ere. If this is the case then’ 
1 locat 
mae 


















In the 
about this site. Tt 
were previously buried | 
in existence for some tis 
practice by two different 


between the two is credited as the spur to 
bishop (Flavian). He is said to have buried and blod 
relics down below (xatéxwar kal dné@pake xdrw), 

bones from their site, thus leaving the approved m: 
Precisely what this means is unclear in light of John’s men 
until this alteration all of the martyrs, approved and unapproved alike, 
lay beneath the floor. In light of what the archaeological evidence reveals. 
about burial practices in the Church of St Babylas (see Babylas, St 
Church of), however, it may be that he had the unapproved tombs sunk 
lower into the floor and covered over completely by the flooring in such 


a way that they were no longer visible, leaving the covers to the approved 
tombs exposed.!” 


Sources: John Chrys., Jn ascensionem (PG 50, 441-43); Palladius, Dial. 5 (Annme- 
Marie Malingrey with Philippe Leclercq [eds.], Palladios, Dialogue 
sur la vie de Jean Chrysostome [SChrét, 341-42; Paris, 1988), p. 114: trans. 
Robert T. Meyer, Palladius, Dialogue on the Life of St, John G) 0 
[Ancient Christian Writers 45; New York, NY, 

Literature: Baumstark, “Das Kirck 
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> common cemetery ntioc c : n 
Ye “ sin the const sn of the martyrium (e0KTHPIOV OlkOV) to Gal. 
My ney t surpose-built to bouse Babylas’ remaing,!m 
; lus, that it was purpose-bu 
o v Bie an inscription recorded by Malalas and thought by 
_ Voods argues tha sc 
M mn ord th mpletion of the Gre st Church at Antioch by 
snstantius II has been misattributed and in fact refers to a church 
a ected under the auspices of Constantius II by Flavius Tulius Constan- 
8 erected unde ie auspices O ta 


tius (Gallus 





x énépactov olxov Erevke ' 


y maveikeAG, Navpavowvra, 





axtoc bnodphooovros épetpaic 


2c Bt xOuNC BarapNTOAEY Epyov Dpave."* 
Constantius erected for Christ (this) lovely house 
Glittering brightly, in every respect like the vaults of heaven, 


onstantius, who serviced his lord’s commands; 


th mes Gorgonius served as cwbicularius.'* 









ace the tenure of Gallus at Antioch was brief and no other church 
t d under him is mentioned in the sources, Woods argues that 
! f the inscription is most likely the martyrium in Daphne to 
h Babylas’ remains were translated. He prefers, moreover, to view it 
‘ory inscription for the building—it contains neither the 
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23, restores 
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rather as a secoudiry 
tyrium by the comes Go 
If the inscription was 










purpose-built, as Sozomen implies, Whatever { 
that by the time that Julian mandated the remo 
the site some ten years later (362), the martyrium 
one burial (John Chrys., De s. Babyla; Sozamen; Theo 
likely motive for this is the practice of depositio ad sanetos, bu ie 
vicinity of a martyr (for examples, see the Church of and the 
Church of St Julian), a 
John Chrysostom supplies additional detail. The martyrium was still 
extant and the gap where the receptacle that contained Babylas’ relies had 
lain was still visible at the time that he preached De s. Babyla (between 
386 and 397). In his treatise on the subject (De s. Babyla contra Tul, et 
gent. 70) he indicates that the martyrium immediately struck the eye on 
entry to the suburb. 
‘The martyrium receives mention in this cluster of sources solely 
because of its role in the history of the multiple translations of hese 
of Babylas, The possibility that it continued in use beyond the r 
century, being identified in a different manner by a later s 
to be kept in mind. 
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f 4, Of St Stephen nati 7 
: see Stephen, Protomartyr, Martyrium of the initial shock hit, 
» Malalas indicates that 
u 
5. At Seleucia Pieria ae 
S see Church 4. In Seleucia Piert down at the time of Khusro's 
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his timing of events is suspicious and it is not 
Justinian’s building campaign at Antioch after 
see Maccabees 2, Martyrium of the, in Daphne effects of the Persian attack to exaggerate the impact of the lat 

case, he and Malalas describe the same project. No reference to th 


appears in the later Arabic sources. 


6. Of the Maccabees 


Mary, Church of 


See Theotokos, Church of the Sources: Severus of Antioch, Hom, 72 (PO 12/1, pp. 71-89: Greek fragm 
ending in Frangoise Petit [ed. and trans.|, Fragments grees tirés des chalnes 
sur les derniers livres de !Octateuque et sur les Régnes. Sévére d’Antioche, 
Syriac glossary by Lucas Van Rompay (Leuven-Dudley, MA, 2006}, 
PP. 66-69, no, 72; trans. of entire homily in Allen and Hayward, Severus 
of Antioch, pp. 126-35); Malalas, Chron. 17.16 and 19 (Thurn, pp. 347, 351; 
trans. Jeffreys et al, pp. 239, 243); Procopius, De aedificiis 2.10.23-5 
(Haury 4, p. 80), 
Literature: Baumstark, ‘Das Kirchenjahr’, p. 126; Downey, Antioch, pp. 525-26, 











Michael the Archangel 
Church of 


A church of Michael the Archangel appears to have been first built 









at Antioch in the second half of the fifth century. Malalas, as restored from 



















the Slavonic by Thurn,""* locates this during the reign of the emperor Leo 552, 658; Canivet, Le Michaelion’, p. 107; Pauline Allen, ‘Severus of Anti- 
4 * describing it as large. In the second decade of the sixth century ‘och and the Homily: The End of the Beginning’, in Pauline Allen and 
Severus of Antioch preached a homily on the occasion of the deposition of Elizabeth M. Jeffreys (eds.), The Sixth Century, End or Beginning? (Byzan- 





tina Australiensia 10; Brisbane, 1996), pp. 163-75 at pp. 170-745 A 


the relics of the martyrs Procopius and Phocas in a church of Michael. Since ould repels 





he spent the entire sermon persuading his audience that it is appropriate to 
locate together martyrs and angels, it seems clear that the church in which 
the relics were deposited was dedicated to the archangel (he explicitly men- 
tions the archangel Michael at the end). Despite Downey’s belief that it is 
separate church from the one established by Leo, there are no grounds for 
making a distinction and it seems reasonable to assume that Severus is 
preaching at Antioch and that the two are one and the same. According 
to the Slavonic Malalas the church did not survive the earthquake of 526. 
with the Church of the Virgin Mary and the Great Church it col 

to the ground. If it indee ed the same fate as the Great 
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3. Church of, near Tretum 


See discussion and literature under Michael the Archangel 2. Church of, 





Octagonal church 








at Church 


aio od Old Church 


see Palaia 


Palaia 


hurch or Palaia is the only church at Antioch for which we 
nevis that dates from the period before Constantine. Situated im 
"ie part of the city," it was rebuilt, according to Theodoret, largelf 
314-20), His successor, Philogonius (320-24) 

an. The church had been destroyed at SORIG 
valerius and Maximinus (293-313), TheodOrels 
“hen Meletius was exiled and a new homomi 









vedifictis 29.2% 
chieves may be 
ad this 





exile (362) Meletins 
by those who had 
clergy!” Athanasius refers p 










Old Church occurs some two-and-a-half dee 

The author of the title to De statuis hom. 1 claimed that ohn é 
delivered the homily in the Old Church while he was a. 
the information cannot have been derived from the content of the} 

ily and we know that the homily was delivered at Antioch just pelor ta) 
the beginning of Lent in the same year that the Antiochenes rioted in 
response to a tax imposed by the emperor Theodosius I, it is likely that 
the information is reliable,” The church is mentioned in the titles to two 
other homilies delivered by John. The title to his second homily on the 
inscription of Acts indicates that it was delivered in the Old Church after 
an elapse of time, a claim which appears to be supported by John’s open> 
ing remarks. There he calls the church the mother of the Antiochene 
(Nicene) Christians and the mother of all its churches, adding that it 
is not just older but also founded by apostolic hands. The church is again 
mentioned in the title to his homily In illud: In faciem ei restiti, which 
indicates that it was preached in the Old Church after John had spent the 
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jan) in the ‘new church” 
cates both that the preseng 
church (that is they constitute a body of 
Shan Beith and that in his absence 
ym (that is, that at this time he 
to the church also occurs 
atl ly delivered on the fes. 

in the opening remar ¢ to the church only by the title of 
ast. There he relers OO occupied for the festival, but 
has been much thinner on the preceding days supports 
afforded by the previous homily to the effect that the 
cof the delivery of each of these two 


is with the bishop (Flav 


Js synax 
previous syn remarks fohn indi 


Church). In his opening 
ated W th 
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arty worship 
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they have enjoyed the p 
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\ probable f 
regularly preached 








tival of Pente 


mother’, His remark that the church 1 





that attendance 


the impression 
church was in regular use at the tim 


t Na funsher reference to the church occurs under this name 


Jose of the fourth century 





7 usaf Alexandria, Tomus ad Antiochenos 3 4 (Hanns Christof 
Sources: Athan Oe xe vis Werke 2.8 Die Apologien (Berlin, 2006}, 
meee ea es | (PG 49, 15-16), De s, Pentecoste 





nuen (PG 50, 521 3-10; trans. Mayer, Cult 


) and In illud: 





ipium Actorum hom. 2 (PG 5! 





¢ Saints, p. 66), In pri 














fa PG 3}, 371-73; trans. Mayer and Allen, John Chrysostom, 

40-41); Theodoret, HE 1.3.1, 2.31.11, 3.4.5 (Parmentier and Hansen, 

73, 180); Chronicon paschale a. 362 (Ludovicus Dindorf, [ed], 

paschale [Corpus scriptorum historiae byzantinae, 2 vols; Bonn, 

8 547-48; Michael Whitby and Mary Whitby, Chronicon Paschale 
8 \D [Translated Texts for Historians 7; Liverpool, 1989], p. 38). 


Literature: Eltester, ‘Die Kirchen Antiochias’, pp. 2 ; Downey, Antioch, 
pp. 336 396, 434 n. 135; van de Paverd, Zur Geschichte, pp. 8-9; Wendy 
Mayer, ‘John Chrysostom and His Audiences. Distinguishing Different 

Congregations at Antioch and Constantinople’, StPatr. 31 (1997), pp. 70-75% 

de Roten, Baptéme et mystagogie, p. 223 








Paul, Church of St 


Church 5. In Seleucia Pieria (upper city) 


Qausiyeh, Church at 


Babylas, St, Church of 


Romanus, St Martyrium of 





ral homily at Antioch two. 

in the sanctuary of the holy 
same martyrium that hed 
ber 513 (Hom. 35). ‘There he opend h 
for preaching on that day, which 
preached on the same date in this same 
the festival of St Romanus. On 16 November 5 
martyrium on the anniversary of his consecration 


Sources: Severus of Antioch, Hom. 1 (PO 38/2, pp. 254-35), Hom. 35 ( 
pp. 438-57), Hom, 80 (PO 20/2, p. 324) 


Literature: Baumstark, ‘Das Kirchenjahr’, pp, 125, 127, Downey, Antioeh, 
Maraval, Liewx saints, p. 342; Alpi, La route royale 1, pp. 140, 14 Allen, 


Loquacious Locals’, pp. 6-8 
Selecuia Pieria (martyrium at) 


see Church 4. In Seleucia Pieria (lower city) 


Stephen, protomartyr, Martyrium of 


A martyrium of St Stephen receives mention in several different 
accounts, all associated with the earthquake of 526.""* Metals d 
that a fire extended from the martyrium of St n 
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Symeon Stylites the Elder, Martyrium of 
mber 459 the Anti- 
agister militum per 
brought the body to 
for the saint, a large 
shrine (olkos utyac), inside which he was buried in a tomb." Evagriuss 
promoting Symeon's prestige, adds that Ardaburius 
from relic hunters and t0 
on’s body was apparently 
grius says that most of it was stl 


Malalas reports that on Symeon's death on 2 Se 





s demanded his body and consequently the 





orientem Ardaburius sent a division of Goths wh 





joch. There a martyrium (yaptopwv) was bu: 


who is imerested 









were sent to protect the bx 





ived safely a 








ch in the 590s beca 






safe in his time (devotees: 

teeth), and that he personally 
Gregory was asked to send relies ti: 
tection of the eastern armies?” In a! 


The hagiographical tradition raises some 
account, Of the three Lives of Symeon that 
the Historia Religiosa, the Syriac recensions, and 
that of Theodoret concludes before Symeon's death and 
to contribute. Both the Syriac Life and that of Antony provide 
detail and it is the relationship between these accounts and their relative: 
dates that is of interest here. The earliest recension of the Syriac Life (V) 
asserts that on arrival at Antioch Symeon was buried in the Greall 
Church, implying that at the time that the Life was written he still 
remained there. 


























They burnt incense and lit candles, they strewed precious spices before him 
upon all the people who had accompanied him. They chanted psalmy and 
spiritual hymns before him until he entered and was placed in the holy and 
great church which Constantine .... had built. This had not happened to any 
of the saints, either ancient or comtemporary. For no one had previously 
been laid in the great church, neither one of the prophets nor one of the 
apostles nor one of the martyrs. The blessed Mar Simeon was the first to 
be buried in the great church. The bishop of Antioch, bead of the bishops. 
and all his clergy each day as a mark of distinction sing and chant spiritual 
songs before him. Great silver censers of incense are placed before his 
continually, while every minute excellent perfumes and chosen spices tise 


up 
‘The Life by Antony, ‘on the other hand, describes this: 
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5 a regularly used che 
jones tion at Antioch in which Symeor s body was deposited 
describes isa situation at Ar se 

wely in three different churches for varying periods 
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t is at this point that the relative date of the texts becomes significant, 
th sphon to recension V of the Syriac Life which dates it to April 
473 CE can be relied upon,2™ then it is the earliest witness, recording the 
twation at Antioch thirteen-and-a-half years after Symeon’s body 


srrived. That is, in 473 Symeon’s body had not yet been moved from the 
Church. The Chronicle of Malalas, due to multiple editions, dates 

wusly from the 530s to the 560s,*"" the edition of 532, it appears, 
being the one that Evagrius used.” Malalas, then, can be presumed in 
instance to record the situation at the time of writing, since he is 
talking about events close to his time. Thus by the mid to later 500s 
nsferred to his own martyrium at Antioch, Malalas’ 
about the Great Church can perhaps be attributed either to a lack 
terest in the full history or an assumption on his part that the situ- 





Symeon had been t 


hat the body was in fact initially placed in the Church of Cassian, con 
radicting the early Syriac Life, has yet to be accounted for. Since the 
sequent construction of a dedicated 

at the earliest to a period after recension V of the 
existence of a Church of Cassiafi 


Antony knows of the sut 


tum, it date 





he body wats deposited in the Church 


ition in his own time was original. The assertion in the Life by Antony 














Church of. In 529 fust . 

in the church. More intly, h 
of only two churches from the sisth | 
through to the eleventh . 
Antioch’s cathedral church. What 
is evidence of that 

sequence of events of the Church of Cassian to < 
priority and to show that it, too, was sanctified by. 


on’s remains. 


To sum up, it appears from the evidence that a martyrat 


cifically to house Symeon’s relics and dedicated to that saint 
Antioch some time between the final decades of the fifth « " 
middle of the sixth century. The martyrium was in existence until at] 
the 580s, No reference to it occurs in the later Arabic sources. It alse fal 
to receive mention in the Itinerarium of the pilgrim from Piacenza, 


which records a visit to Palestine and other eastern holy sites, including 
Antioch, undertaken ¢. 570.2 





Sources: Malalas, Chron. 14,37 (Thurn, pp, 291-92; trans. Jeffreys et al., p. 203) 
Severus of Antioch, Hom, 30 (PO 36/4, p. 639); Vita Sym. Syr. (V) 125-26 
(trans, Doran, pp, 192-93); Evagrius, HE 1.13 (Bidex and 
pp. 22-23; trans. Whitby, pp. 36-38); Chronicon paschale 





Literature: Festugiére, 
Maraval, Liewx 
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feast of Christmas OF Epiphany (25 
fea 


Virgin Mary after it had been exi 
chapel of the akos earlier in that same year (Hop, or 
on the Theatoros € ended. 


volved the addition of Porticoes 


3 108 





that it was delivered 09 the 
515) inside the 
2 bamily preach 





dicates that this 




















2 Februar’ he in i; Je and in the body of Homily 83 
The extens io e serar Anastasius (491-518). Severus tells the 
to the gener ae » paying for the extension 
audience that they, t i ting that e work was recent and 
nd the new dec pre siso indicate that, while the construc 
not yet paid off. His comm program was being added in stages ag 

snus complete, the COP" ie case, it is clear that a smaller church 
finances allowed. Whateve F ns this site prior to the reign of 
Sedicated to the Virgin © ae was built at some point after the Coun 


betw 386 id 397, giv, 
om, who preached at Antioch between 386 and 397, gives 





john Chrys 
f cult of Mary at Antioch in his time and in fact displays 
no evidence of a cult of Mary at ) 


le inten her“! The church is next mentioned in the Slavonic 
tle interest 1 re sc “ 
it is said to have burned to the ground in the aftermath 





Both Procopius and Malalas attribute to Justinian (527-65) the building 
, Church of th s, this time opposite the basilica of Rufi- 








he Church of Michael the Archangel,?'* dates the 
r the Pers 





attack in 540, whereas Malalas implies 
* place not long after 526. Procopius’ timing of events is suspi- 
itis not unlikely that he conflates Justinian’s building 
* Antioch after the earthquake and the effects of the Persian 
exaggerate the impact of the latter!” By implying that churches 
h had only just been completed were 
7 » and immediately rebuilt again, he is also able to magnify 
Ma the emperor's generosity2"* The most likely solution is that 


4 Procopius refer to t 
Pius reter to the same project, that it was completed 





Justinian and whic 





1 to distinguish two sites 
r 11 of the Great Church 
f homily supplies 


lestament dans 
Antiquité 185; 





vuld not have 


















prior to 540, and ¢] 
ro’s army. Procopius 










income, Evagrius recounts an odé td 
the emperor Maurice (582-602) in the Gh 
tokos, known locally as the Church of 
Gregory standing beside him, was 
church, when the curtains surroy 











Virgin were made by 


Willbrand of Oldenburg. Wildeshausen when he visited Antioch in the 


early thirteenth century. 





Sources: Severus of Antioch, Hom. 67 (PO 8/2, 
Pp. 399, 418); Malalas, Chron. 17.16, 19 (Thurn, pp. 347, 381; trans, Jetfreys 
et al., pp. 239, 243); Procopius, De aedificiis 2.10.23.24 (Haury 4, p. 80); 


Evagrius, HE 5.21, 6.8 (Bidez and Parmentier, pp. 216-17, 227-2! 


227-28; trans, 
Whitby, pp. 283-84, 299); Le Strange, Palestine, p, 368; Willbrand of 


Oldenburg-Wildeshausen, Itin. XIV.18 (Johann Christian Moritz Laurent 
led.], Peregrinatores medii aevi quattuor: Buchardus de Monte Sion, Ricol- 
dus de Monte Crucis, Odoricus de Foro Julii, Wilbrandus de O mg 
(Leipzig, 1864], p. 172). ‘ 

Literature: Baumstark, ‘Das Kirchenjahr’, pp. $3, 55; Do wney 
552, 566, 568, 624, 631; Todt, PP 

p. 152, 


PP. 340, 366), Hom, 83 (PO 20/2, 









Evagrius and 
during Justinian’s r 
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» Moschus claims, a sn 
n cemetery where, John Me of 
Spares tates that Thomas was honoureg 
ver it, Evagrius s! 


martyrium was built 07 slously put a stop to the 


aaisien Gath cur 
: annual 


Antioch down to his own 


h etery after his t ment that Thomas’ 
in the cem mment 
rent bout of the pl 





ime 


correct sociating the 
yriun 


festival was celebrate 





p. 184-85; trans. Whithy, 
. : ‘ " John Wortley 
2 ian Stud 
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raval, Liewx 
astical History, 
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$42: Todt, Region 2, p 


Thomas the Apostle, Church of, in Seleucia Pieria 















nily delivered in Seleucia Pieria on 3 July 513 Severus of Anti 


radicates that itis the annual commemoration of the apostle Thomas 
hat has brought him to the city, associates Seleucia explicitly with the 
movements of the apostles by sea, and calls the city blessed because of its 
ipostolic history, He also alludes to a building campaign by the current 
: mperor (Anastasius, 491-518) that involves the rebuilding of not just 


: functional buildings in the port, but also churches. In a letter to the 
bishop of Seleucia Pieria he refers to a chapel-house of the apostle 

4 monastery. Together this information sugy 

some kind associated with the apostle Thomas was 
“uated in Seleucia at this time, That the monastery is identified 
imity to this building may suggest that the chu 

monastic establishment. In the Life of John 
1) monastery at Sel 
the suspicion that the 
in associated with Th rate is again raised, Johms 


Thomas, next to which i 


ts that a church of 





porary of Severus, whik 
uty Thomas figures prominent 














supplied 0 

in the upper city of Sel 
ity arises: that the church in 4 
Seleucia Pieria), in which an ins 
mosaic floor as being in 
church. However, the Life of John 
St Thomas itself was near the city’s 
it was situated in the lower city aie 
logical assessment of both the late antique city and 1 


city at which the church was found i 
, there is no way 
was in fact the case. ” 


Both Baumstark and Honigmann Severus A 
so far as to claim that the festival of St Thomas was specific to the mone 
astery and not celebrated within the Antiochene liturgical calendar, If 
rary for regular worship then it is likely 
that a lay audience was Present. That there is no trace of the festival in 


may mean simply that celebration of 
eria 





























the church was used on the cont 












the Antiochene liturgical calendar 
the apostle was local to Seleucia Pi 


Sources: Severus of Antioch, Hom. 28 (PO 36/4, PP. 574-76), Ep. 7-4 (Brooks 1, 
Pp. 421-22; trans, Brooks 2, p. 374); Life of John bar Aphthonia 4 (Naw, 
pp. 19-20, 29.30) 


Kirchenjahr,, pp. 312-14 
et évéchés monophysites d’Asie antérieure: sh 


VI 
Louvain, 1951), pp. 29-30; Alpi La royal eg 
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; SPECIFIC 
EVIDENCE NOT FIRMLY ATTRIBUTABLE TO A Ne SITE 


decorative elements 
1. Interior architecture, furnishings and di 












1.1 Doves (altar and bapt 
ich Severus, exiled Patr 
. sata ast 
At the Synod of 536 in Cons! : 
arch of Antioch, was condemned, he was accused of rem old and 
‘ ‘ tat f doves, representing the F Spirit, which hung above 
silver statues of doves, repre y E on 
1 n his patriarchate (see 
the baptismal fonts and altars in his p Wank 
Both Severus and Philoxenus of Mabbug we e bye eee 
of iconoclasm regarding doves. In Syria these birds were Sete to the 
goddess Aphrodite, and their removal should seen in the context of 
stamping out pagan practices 
Source: Zach, Rh., Vita Severi (PO 2/3, p. 342 
Literature: Honigmann, Evéques, p. 23 and n. 4 


Malalas records that in 530 CE a petition for the ransom of captives 
held by the Saracens was circulated, which prompted numerous dona- 
ions at Antioch. These were deposited ‘in what are known as offertory 
boxes (1a Aeyopeva yalopvAdkia) in each church’, indicating that such 
boxes were a widespread fixture of at least the regularly used churches at 


Antioch 


ource: Malalas, Chron, 18.59 (Thurn, p. 387; trans. Jeffreys et al, p. 270). 


2 urch containing the relics of St Drosis 


Churches 


s the Elder, 

















is uncertain whether this 
persecution of Jews by Ch 
most other regions, or if it is an «4 

back into the past of events closer to | 
of enhancing Symeon's image. That Je 


uine difficulties due to the confiscation 
Codex Theodosianus 16.8.25-27 (15 Feb 


addressed to the praetorian prefect Asclepi 
reads both the legislation and the confiscation of the 





















gogues to the imperially. 
reparation. The question 
subsequently 


endorsed Christian community at Antioch in 

remains whether that Christian community 
converted them into Christian sites of worship and, if 
they did, whether they responded to the legal advice recorded in the 
Codex Theodosianus. That the Christian community resisted the return 
of the synagogues is suggested by the Promulgation of the opinion 
twice, four months apart. 


es: Socr., HE 7.16 (Hansen, p. 361); Vita Sym. Syr, 121 (trans. Doran {¥] 
Pp. 189-90); C.Th, 16.8,25 and 16,8,27 (Mommsen and 

‘94; trans, Pharr and Davidson, XV, pp, 125-26); 

and Parmentier, p. 22; trans. Wh 
Literature: Downey, 


2.2 Justina 






attractions at / 


which suggests | 
specific site. Wh 
shared a site 


source: Anton, 


| Werature: D 
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sriah of Mytilene, which 





























The Syriac chronicle att . | Greek source completed in 569.2% 
derives much of its material from + Antioch by the patriarch 
records the rebuilding fror f d with four triclinig 

hrem (5 of a ch ah tion 1) when Ephrem sum 
adjoining it. This was comp ; his jurisdiction for its 
moned one hur sting xceasion of the dedicg 
dedicatior me each of them, on a 
tion of the chu rece ; = to a rebuilding of the Great 
lavish s¢ no ee Yhotius to a homily preached 
Church, bat the survive 3 east of a Church of Michael in Daphne 

Ephrem on the dedicatio’ vn ch of, in Daphne) reminds us that 
eae Le ver the dedication of a number of churches 
Ephrem will have pune | reconstruction of Antioch that took place | 

result of the substantial rece a nok 
sonsorship after the earthquake of 526. The Church 
of Ca a J the Archangel 1. Church of) or the Church of 

The “Theotokos, Church of the) were both rebuilt from the | 
he Theatoke Theatokos, Chure 
, hist The Church of the Theotokos in particular is said ; 
foundation at this time. The 













d is also described as magnificent 




















to have been round 
ar al ly endowed. The Great Church is thus only one of a num- 
ver of possible candidates 
Sov riah of Mytilene, Chron. 10.5 (Brooks, p. 190); Michael the 
rian, ( 9.24 (Chabot 4, p. 288; Chabot 2, p. 207) 
iterature: Downey, Antioch, p. 53 
»aptistery of unspecified location receives mention several times 
the preaching of Severus of Antioch. The first of the six homilies ( 
2 hescatés that it Was normal practice during Severus’ patrial 
‘o process to the baptistery on Sunda ngs throughout the year 
oot ea Praise, prayer and supplication as a reminder of the 
during Lent 





hed in dil 


ESAS Ne ibe . namely 



















closing of the tistery as 
to Homily 40 explicitly m 
40 and 69 and the 
delivered on the eve of the 
lines of Homily 88 Severus asserts that 
closed and locked in preparation for the: 
ily 40 recalls the practice of assembling 
evening during the rest of the liturgical year, 
cies—the last four homilies were delivered at the enteas 

tery; the title to Homily 40 claims that it was delivered inside t 


entrance; and the title to Homily 69 clai 
the preparation usually takes place ‘after’ Baster—but the 


seems to be secure. In Homily 32 Severus indicates further 
were those at Antioch who believed that this Particular baptistery should 
be closed year-long, with the exception of Easter." This is in contrast to 
the baptisteries at Antioch associated with other "houses of prayer’, to 
which those individuals do not attach the same elevated status, suggest- 
ing that this particular baptistery is attached to the cathedral (Great?) 
church, In addition, there survives a hymn attributed to Severus, which 
appears to have been among those sung at the entrance to the baptistery 
at dawn on (Easter) Sunday. 










tery rather than at the 


Sources: Severus of Antioch, Hom. 32 (PO 36/3, pp, 412: 
Pp. 9), Hom. 69 (PO 8/2, p. 388), Hom. 88 (PO 23 
Pp. 660), Hom, 121 (PO 29/1, p. 95 

Literature: Baumstark, "Das Kirchen 
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= sn in his time for those Who soughy 
sium wos a popular destin On the other hand, he complains, No 
moariy from the saint via Pray to the silver columns above it that sup 
port the cupola sit - . ‘ as yet picked out only With iron 
vasightly kin bn cart ave a Nitpa of silver 
rods that eee woth entire amount, he says, 
would be enough to comple je wealthy member of the local 
guld in fact easily be donate’ ©) h 1 was part of the orig 
hristian community. He indica { the present church, perhaps demon 
nal plan ofthose who constructed the Prescot WNT © 
trating that its construction lay . from the location in which Drosis 
The church is probably “daring the period that John Cheysoriaia 
scanltiptnanan er es a : = homily on‘St Drosis that survives 
d there (386-97)." In the one large number of burials in 
indicates that the martyrium contains a larg 
dition to Drosis and that this is distinctive from the other local mar- 
"i that instance he comments on the exodus from the city required 
h the martyriun 
iets vrai 50, 683-94; trans. Mayer, Cult of 
aints, pf 07); Severus of Antioch, Hom. 100 (PO 22/2, pp. 230, 
46 1 14 (PO 26 p. 290) 


hurch completed under Gallu caesar 
Woods argue ssively that an inscription recorded by Malalas 
| thought by him to record the completion of the Great Church al 
) by Constantius II has been misattributed and in fact refers toll 
“ureh erected under the auspices of Constantius 11 by Flavius [ull 
onstantiu 



















and the 


by datfens shi 








Glittering brightly, in every 
via Constantius, who 


the comes Gorgonius served ay 









Since the tenure of Gallus at Antioch: 
church constructed under him is menng 7 
argues that the subject of the inscription is most likeh 
Daphne to which Babylas’ remains were translated, ° He 
tory inscription for the 
of the church, nor that of the 
but rather as a secondary inscription associated with a 
made to the building by the comes Gorgonius. This is a neat solution, It 

nstantius had initiated the building 
was completed under the adminis. 
he sources remain silent. Socrates 


Meletius’ episcopate (360-81), while 
the majority of the churches of Antioch were in the possession of the 


homoians, the followers of Paulinus (leader of the other Nicene faction) 
of the small churches inside the city,2” indie 
cating that there were more churches in existence inside Antioch at this 
period than can be identified. 
What this inscription can tell us, is nonetheless 
M "time, some two centuries later, the in 
sociated from its original church and been n 
Church during a period of ratio 
time the only record of 
In the latter case, the 
and appeared in the 
the case, by c. he 
the inscription was no 
may indicate that 
c. 532, 





tains neither the name 
nor a date 







is equally possible, however, that Co 
of another church at Antioch, which 
tration of Gallus and about which ¢ 
indicates that during the period of 
















retained possession of one 
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Sources: Malalas, 
literature: Woods, 
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27 Cemetery (navier 

2 Jes information about what appears to haye 
agete iW id in commemoration of the poor and stra 
synaxis held in cf 

Antioch and are 
shout the poor atten¢ 
t was not considered by 


Sever 
been a stational 
we died at 


buried in the cemeteries called | 


gers who hav Jance on this oc 





sion, 
navSéxtac. He comp! 


5 was a commemoration thal 


indicating that a ti particularly efficacious or attrac 
the inhabitants of Antioe 

tive. A cemetery for foreigne’ 
death of the monk Thomas (see 
ys died in a hospice for the sick jn 


h to be either 
rs in Daphne is me ntioned in several sources 
he Thomas, Martyrium of) 
that refer to the 
entions that when Thom 
Ee as bred inthe tombs of the foreigners (roe oy | 
raqoic), The Vita Marthae also mentions this location. There 
J among the foreigners év To 













em dvdwv 
Martha indicates that she will be buried a 
navdéxtn Adpvng, where Thomas was initially buried.*™ Since Severus 


refers to such cemeteries in the plural, however, it is possible that the 
cemetery for foreigners in Daphne was not unique and that a similar 
location existed outside the walls of Antioch, If that was the case, we 
cannot be certain in which navééxtn the commemoration was held, 


Sources: Severus of Antioch, Hom. 76 (PO 12/1, pp. 133, 135-38); Evagrius, 
HE 4.35 (Bidex and Parmentier, pp. 184-85); Vita Marthae 24, 28 (Van den 
Ven 2, pp. 271, 274) 

Literature: Alpi, La route royale 1, pp. 153-54 





2.8 Church orientation 


Socrates, discussing the peculiarities of practice in various churches: 
of his time (c. 440 CE), asserts that in Syrian Antioch the site of thel 


church ( éxkAnoia) is inverted, There the altar (Qvoiaaripioy) does 
face the east, but looks tow, 


a rang) 


‘ards the west. The statement appears 
of general assertions, which suggests that he is talking about 


Srsniation of churches in that city in general, rather than the oriental 
OF 8 specific church.” It is to be noted. | 


the three churches excavated co trad 


Sancluaries point roughly t 


ource: Socr,, HE 5.22.53 (44 


Literature: Downe 












Cherubim, Place of the 


In the supplementary tales of John Moseh 
cerning a vision at the so-called Place of the Ch 


location is said to be extrey 
image of Christ that stands there. 
Life of Symeon Stylites the Younger, where 
part of the wall, On finding himself there 
of Christ, this time with all of the ri 
oe eee the location with the old Gate of the 

into the Tiberian walls, where the e mounted 
brought to Antioch from the destroyed leviehSeapin in oa 
also associates the area of the city with the gate leading to Daphne and. 
the quarter known as Kerateion. The exact nature of the location and the 
image is unclear, Also unclear is the date at which the location began to 


be considered holy. Both sources date from the late sixth or early seventh 
century. 

















Sources: John Moschus, Pratum spirituale supp. 12 
Sym. iun. 9 (Van den Ven 1, ) 
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relied upon. In the Pratiim Spirit 

1 a priest monk, Thomas, who dieg at 


hy business and, by virtue of Miracy 


to what degree they can be 
Moschus records a story abou! 
Daphne while in Antioch on chure 


ventually proclaimed a saint and 
lous happenings after 


death, was € 





tery. John Moschus claims that he 
n Daphne. The same story is tolg 

vagrius and is allude, 
ne ents if luded 


Moschus attributes the events described 


pramon cer 
reburied there in the comm 


died in the church of St Fuphem 


with minor variation 








to in the Vita Marthae 
in the story to the €piscoy 





se of Domnus (545-59); Evagrius attributes 


7-65) and the ef 45) 
Thomas dies in a hospice for the sick in 








2 riscopate of Ephrem (52 
them to Justinian’s reign (52 iscop 


In Evagrius’ version, however 


Daphne. A martyrium of St £ uphemia is also mentioned in two testimo. 

aphne. A marty Q s no 

i Severus of Antioch recorded in the Acts of the Lateran (649 CE) 
1 by Severus 0 0c 

sil Thiel tinopolitan (680 C E) councils. The testimonia are 


f d Constan 
and Thir pronounced in Daphne in 


labelled an extract from a homily that Severus 
the martyrium of St Euphemia after his elevation to the patriarchate, 
However, no mention of the martyrium occurs among his surviving 125 
homilies, and the profession of faith that he delivered publicly immedi- 
ately on his elevation occurred in the Great Church.’ The possibility 
that the hospice and the martyrium were part of the same complex may 
account for the discrepancy between the accounts of Evagrius and John 

















Moschus, but it is just as possible that the attribution of a martyrium to 
Euphemia, the patron of the Council of Chalcedon (451 CE), is an early 
enth-century embellishment, later picked up in the conciliar Acts in 
to cast doubt on the motives of the anti-Chalcedonian Severus. 





Sources: Evagrius, HE 4.35 (Bidez and Parmentier, pp. 184-85; trans, Whitby 
Pp. 240); John Moschus, Pratum spirituale 88 (PG 87, 2945; trans. We 
P. 71); Acta, Lateran Council (ACO ser. 2, 1, p. 324 10); Acta, Third Counelll 
Constantinople (ACO ser. 2. 11/1, p, 104 3}; Mare-Antoine Kugenefs J 
cuban prononcée par Sévére aprés son élévation sur Ja tréne patria 


HAntioche’. OC 2 (1902), pp 


ature: Downey, Antioch, pp, 5 








Maraval, Dieux saints, p. 340; 


royale}, pp. 154-5 











Job, St, Church of 


The author of the Life of 
gars in St Job's (Ev 1@ dryly 
They play a role in the arrival at q 
Domnus (545-59). It is unclear whether the 


a suburb. Downey lists it as a church j 
of it in his list of churches and mngeeene 


interprets it as a quarter rather than a church, “i 



















Sources: Vita Sym. iun. 72 (Van den 
Literature: Downey, Antioch, p. 55; 
Lieux saints, p. 340, 


en Ven 1, p. 62), 
7 n. 231; Van den Ven 2, p. 79 m, 2: 


Martyrium in Daphne, Workshop of 


A building in the Yakto mosaic border, 
TOY MAPTYPIOY (figs. 13 
of a martyrium in Daphne. 
shop of the 


labelled TA EPTALTHPIA 
‘a-b), is usually identified as the 

This reading of the inscription (‘the work- 
rp martyrium’) is not as certain as it at first appears. The group 
of figures to the right of the building, interpreted by Kondoleon as 
women buying votives for their visit to the martyrium, are read by Levi 
as simply a group of three figures in conversation, while the two p s 
depicted in front of the building he associates 

(game-playing in the colonnade), e 

the figures adjacent to and in f 

stands the inscription, 









Sources: Lassus, ‘La 
Literature; Eltester, 
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his period at Antioch, which 





secording to his account, the rebel Basiliseus 
a Cane patriarchal throne of Antioch 

the i nding bishops. He ordered the death of 

without the consent of the tren consent, A number of dissent. 


those bish 





¢ Church of St Thomas at 





ng bishops and 
eee he events predate the 





Antioch, where Peter had 





um of), which occa 
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Literature: Downey 


Zacharias, St, Church of 

















In the sixteenth chapter of Book 17, Thurn, editor of the most recent 





of John Malalas, restores from the Slavonic 





on of the 





Greek manuscripts in regard to the effects of 
26 CE on the city of Antioch. The Greek, which 
devastation of martyria and monasteries as absolute, men- 
¢ Great Church by name, claiming that it withstood the 
nitial shock only to be burnt to the ground a number of days later, The 
Slawonic text adds that the great Church of Michael the Archangel and 
Church of the Virgin Mary both suffered the same fate, along with the 
Church of the Holy Prophets and the Church of St Zacharias. No other 
source makes mention of this building, but the survival in Photius Of 
reference to a homily by Ephrem (527-45) on the dedication festival of 
the Holy Prophets, confirming the rebuilding of that church (see Holy 
Slavonic text 








the earthquake 


describes th 








tions ©. 





Prophets, Church of), increases the likelihood that 





Malalas is accurate in this ir 








1 al, p. 239) 
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Antioch (walled city) 
Church of St Ignatius 
Great Church 
Palaia 
Church of Cassian 
Church in the New City 
Church of the Maccabees (= Chu 
Church of Michael the Archangd Gh 
Church of the Theotokos (2 
Church of Sts Cosmas and Damian (2) 


West (right) bank of the Orontes 
Church of St Babylas 
Martyrium at the Romanesian Gate 
Campus martius 


Northern suburbs (left bank of Orontes) 
Church in Machouka 


Southern suburbs (left bank of Orontes) 
Koimeterion 
Martyrium of Thomas 


Outside the walls (direction uncertain) 
Martyrium of St Julian 
Church of St John 

Church of John the Baptist 
Martyrium of St Barlaam: 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 
Anastasius (491-518) 
sponsors rebuil 

mstantine (306-3: 507 rioter ialisd Oe 
Constant , by police in 

293-313 the Palaia destroyed Daphne " 

312-24 the Palaia rebuilt ; 512/13 construstign 

327 construction of the Great Chi ef 512-18 extension of Chureh of the Th 
512-18 relics of Procopius and Phocas 

Constantius 11 (337-61) ar = Archangel 

340 construction of the Great Church cos nf ie 

341 (6 Jan.) dedication af the Great Church Justin 1 (518-27) 

526 Church of the Theotokos « 

Gallus caesar (351-54 z Great Church burns to the ground 

“Babylas’ remains translated to martyrium near temp Apollo, in Daphne Church of Michael the Archangel 

martyrium or church completed Church of the Holy Prophets collapses 

Julian (361-63 Justinian I (527-65) 
"Great Church in possession of homoian community } ¢. 529 Justinian donates one of his robes, which is displayed in 

Hates.’ remains removed from martyrium in Daphne and probably depos Cassin Churel 


ited in Koimeterion 529 relics of Marinus recovered, translated to Antioch and deposited in 
a ae | St Julian's 


new Church of the Theotokos built 

new Church of Michael the Archangel built 
Church of the Holy Prophets rebuilt 
Church of Sts Cosmas and Damian built 


Great Church nailed shut 


Jovian (363-64 


the ‘newly-built chureh’ (Great Church?) is handed over to the Nicene 2. com- 


om Church of Michael the Archangel in Daphne built (2) 
pacavers completion of rebuilding of round chureh with four 
Nicene | community worships sporadically on the campus martius an aaa cms 
construction on the Church of St Babylas begins (2) ise h te ch a 
cemetery at Daphne 
Theodosius I (378-95) a china of 7 " al 


construction of Church of the Maccabees (?) 
387 completion of mosaic pavements in three wings of the Church of St Bab> 
ylai 


Arcadius (395-408) 


Theodosius I] (408-50) 
by 428 addition of baptistery complex to Church of St Babylas 


Tychacum converted into Church of St Ignatius (Ignatius’ relics translated) 


from Koimeterion 


Marcian (450-5: 





Church 





is due to a variety of causes, all of which can be 

deep enough. A martyrium may be built in a cemete 

was buried there around which, with the Passage of 

oped a cult, At some point in its development the 

building to facilitate the cult becomes desirable. A church 

with a similar Christian cult may be built at the site of an i 
non-Christian cult as a form of damnatio memoriae! Similarly a church: 
may be converted from a synagogue or temple? A cathedral might be 
situated next to the imperial palace to facilitate the interplay between 
secular and spiritual authority,’ In one century churches 

ics will be located solely outside the official city boundary, in an 

also inside the city walls as the taboo on - 


purifying effect of a m 
destroy a church, n 
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may be converted from a synagogue or 
situated next to the imperial palace to 
secular and spiritual authority.’ In one cen 
ics will be located solely outside the official 
also inside the city walls as the taboo on the 
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purifying effect of a martyr’s relics.4 An earthq 
destroy a church, necessitating its rebuilding, 
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ng, is known about the original construction of the Palaia (Old 
hurch ntioch or of its age by the end of the third century, Equally, 
no evidence either survives or has been excavated that tells us how many 
other churches existed at Antioch in the pre-Constantinian period. Even 
H'we assume that the Christian community at Antioch was at that point 

maller than by the mid-fourth century, it seems unlikely 


thata single church, the 
h, the Palaia, would have been sufficient for its needs.” 
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¢ most likely scenario is that we hear 
a status was exceptional, that is, it was in co 
pletion of the Great Church in 341, itis the eathedral church This 
status, in combination with its apostolic associations and alleged anita 
ity, explains in part why it was targeted for destruction during the per- 
cecution of Christians under Galerius and Maximinus (293-313). As 
Antioch’s cathedral and as a church that symbolized the apostolic mis- 
sion to Antioch and therefore the Antiochene see's claim to pre-emi- 
nence within the Mediterranean East, its destruction: 
eliminated a symbol of the authority that the leader of the local Ghris- 
tian community held, and in part have erased an important visual 
reminder of that community's claim to legitimacy and status, | 
to the more obvious effect of disrupting in a major way the 
that they practised. As we will see in Phase Two, Juli 
response when he wished to punish the dominant Christian 
was to shut them out of their cathedral church and to ¢o 
sacred vessels. 

Little can be said about the reconstruction of the church except 
because of its status, its antiquity and its apostolic associations, t 
would have been strong motivation within the Christian community 
Antioch to rebuild it as soon as the political climate became favourable: 
The question of who paid for the reconstruction is an interesting 01 
There is no suggestion in the sources that the emperor © 
(306-37) was involved,’ so instead we must look to 
support.” ‘That reconstruction of the Palaia 
pate of Vitalis (c. 314-20) into that of his) 
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an opportunity to achieve both je elements—religious and 

ial authority—within a single public act of largesse. erent niaie 
tune that he did not live to see the Great Church completed and that it 


was his successor, Constantius, who was to reap the immediate benefit 
of these rich associations.'* 


One other piece of information about Constantine's involvement in 
the construction of the Great Church may pethaps be adduced. Malalas 
situates the church on the site of a worn-out public bath, named after the 
emperor Philip.’ Krautheimer argues that, while the construction costs 
often came from the imperial treasury (the atitiet 
‘ects was usually donated by Constantine fromthe res private (helene ; 
rial estate).'° If Malalas is correct in asserting that the | 
demolished were attributed to the emperor Philip, then 
sible that the land had passed down to Constantine's co 
the case—and admittedly this is something of a st 
Antioch, too, an example of Constantine's donation of pro 
imperial estate for the construction of a church.” 

A number of monumental building projects initiated by Con 
in the East, intended to transform the cities in which they were sit 
by clevating the status of Christianity and securing a place for its reli= 
gious buildings in the ceremonial life of those cities, were completed by 
his son Constantius.” Among these is the Great Church at Anti 
While the sources tell us nothing about the extent to which Con 
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jeads to the suspicion that the six-year construction span that he records 
derives less from fact than confusion in the tradition, Greater relian 
can perhaps be placed on Socrates, who, writing in the 440s, claims that 
the dedication of the church took place in the tenth year after the laying 
of the church's foundation.” His claim locates the start of 
1 330. Even if we accept a delay of several years between 

of the church and the breaking of groun | tie conception 
it took a while to demolish the baths and pa 
foundations), Socrates’ proposed construct 
progress on the structure of the church at a1 
stantius took over the project. In this light : 
stantius contributed significantly to the church's: 
than merely putting the finishing touches to it may welll 
Unless we assume major delays in the early years, some six: 
into the project he would not have been in a position to 
stantial alteration to the structure of the church. The date 
stantius sent out invitations to bishops to attend its dedication | 
reduce the time available. Sara Parvis argues that the dedication 
began already in December 340 and that the invitations were sent: 
the summer of that year, which may indicate that the church was com= 
plete or very close to completion up to six months prior to its dedica= 
tion.” Any changes Constantius made are thus likely to have been to 





tive program, 
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d who saw the occasion as that of earlier emperors when he was not in residence.” Constantius 
within the East. His involvement in the project is in litle more than name only. Gallus most 
was sufficiently ambig likely had a more direct hand in its supervision: and a comes who held 
omoian Christian the office of cubicularius (Gorgonius) was involved at the local level in 

yuilt church and carrying out the project.* 
inked,” nor, at itis during the residency of Gallus at Antioch that we observe the 


beginning of a series of events in which’ religious buildings are more 
explicitly drawn into imperial and ¢cel 44 


significant part of the polemic between 
factions. It is for this period that we also 
new churches being built in strategic locations ta. 
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wh Voods, who puts for rial or episcopal agendum. The series of events in 
hex sattributed by Mala time of Gallus, continues through the reigns of Ju 
tyrium in Daphne Valens (364-78) and culminates during the episcopate: 
ollo,” it is equally possible Meletius (360-81).”” Its antecedents lie in the martyrdom: 
g of another church at Antioch, earlier bishop of Antioch, in the mid-third century” At 
tion of Gallus and about martyr’s body was buried locally, most likely in the common 
wise rem ates indicates that during perhaps even at that time in the martyrium known as the Ko 
, 60-81), while the majority of the The Koimeterion, as noted in Part One, lay outside the southern walls: 
r essior homoians, the follow- Antioch alongside the road leading up to Daphne. Daphne was at th 





ther Nicene faction) retained possession time associated almost exclusively with non-Christian religions: It 
hes inside the city,” indicating that there were 
de Antioch at this period than can be 
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‘the way in which the overwhelmingly Christian sources fram 
events is significant. That Gallus’ choice of Babylas was pcenes 
them as a political act is indicated by their record of the events that 
followed.” When the neo-pagan Julian became emperor and was resi- 
dent at Antioch he is said to have attributed the failure of the famed 
oracle of Apollo at Daphne to the relics of Babylas. This is peculiar when 
we consider that within the i ‘eight or so years other bodies 
had been buried alongside Babylas in the martyrium, Ignoring the fact 


that the removal of just one body would have! 
precinct of pollution, the ecclesiastial 
it was only the extraction of that of Babylas 
Equally worthy of note is their silence rej i 
who were most likely consistently translated with 
of Babylas serves to emphasize his status as a martyr: 
his symbolic significance for the local Christian ¢o 
bodies other than those of the three children are $0 ¢ 
most likely indicates that they were simply those of 
who had elected to be buried next to the martyr in the pr 
sitio ad sanctos. The episode concludes with yet another p 
the triumphant adventus of the saint as the relics are escorted fre 
martyrium in Daphne back to the common cemetery, p 
the chanting of a psalm verse with obvious anti-'pagan’ and # 
anti-imperial overtones. 

That the Christian sources construed these events 
the power of one deity (the Christian God) against th 
another (Apollo) and of a cl 
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Juring Julian's reign concentration o' »ps in the region 


hs in combination with drought leading to crop failure brought 





shortage that in turn led to inflation.*” Since the drought 
the winter of 361/62 or the spring of 362, 


k at Antioch at the time that Babylas’ rel 





sack from the martyrium at the temple of Apollo in 


meterion. The hostility towards Julian that resulted 





ttempts to control the inflated price of food at Antioch may 
contributing factor to the triumphalist manner in which the 


nslation was effected 





oncerning Babylas does not end there but continues 





ough into the reign of Valens. Here the story alters from one of two 



















ting religious powers to one of competing factions within 
the same religion, ‘The bishop Meletius, spiritual head of the larger of 
the two Nicene Christian factions at Antioch, who had originally been 
elected to the episcopate by the homoian community, further exploits 





the symbolic capital invested in Babylas’ relics, transforming the martyr 
ito a champion of Nicene Christianity. To place this transformation im 
perspective, at the time that the caesar Gallus first translated the relies 


Daphne the martyr wa Dted i 
phne the martyr was adopted under the homoian banner, which 


og promulgated 
ws of Antioch 
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the faction of Christianity approved by the tah 
“onstantias.* It was the local homoians agai caeas, the ar 
the early 360s for the defiantly anti-folian translation of ? oo 
from Daphne back to the common cemetery. Babylas aie 
by indicating that it was against the ike ce confirm: te 


Upon being elected as the next homoian bishop in 360, i 
became apparent that Meletius did not share th however, 


His neo-Nicene sympathies led him, 
gather around him a second Nicene o 
the homoian community (who simply 
to the original Nicene community pre: 
Perhaps as early as the retranslation of 
cemetery in 362 or 363 Meletius resolved that t 
final. He would build a church in Babylas’ honour 
ics for a third time, reburying them at its centre? 
‘The location of this church was strategic. Bearing 
straint that a church intended to house a body could not at) 
time have been built within the official boundary of the city: 
it lay in isolation yet close to the city, across from the island in’ 
Orontes.** The island housed the imperial palace." More imp 
church was set next to the military parade ground (the campus 
During the reign of Valens, when Meletius’ faction was for the 
banned from worshipping within the city, its main locus of 
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ace borusiindl eee valens of substantial embellishment of the city,” in Light of Valens’ pro- 
n on the edge of longed residence in Antioch,’' and in light of the precedent set by Con- 
on of Christianity jantine. It is also of concern when we consider that it appears that 
10 supported an valens took & personal interest in religious affairs at Antioch, ensuring 
t have failed to be that the Nicene community led by Meletius found jt difficult to establish 
arge. it would have a consistent base outside the city walls and being responsible for at least 
visitor to the city one of Meletius’ three exiles.”* When we also consider that of the 
ned temple of one churches that we have been able to document with any certainty in 
¢ Nicene commu part One the sources provide evidence of the origins of only nine,” it is 
Goa Not lone bela not unreasonable to suppose that, like Constant & 7 
sion oft Christianity against before him, Valens founded churches as part of his leg ey 7 * 
er nder Meletius, Babylas was now hosted his court. Since any church founded by him 
Nicene Christianit ast the false Chris tainted with the association of homoianism and have 
By th © that Theodosius 1, who suc tially into the control of Euzoius, the homoian bishop at t 
Nicene Christiani the officially endorsed not unreasonable to suppose that under subsequent e1 %, 
4s poised to act as a potent symbol of Nicene Christianity had once again gained favour, the church's ¢ in 
wt i while presiding in would have been conveniently glossed over. Had homoian sources f 
summoned in 381 by Th this period survived, the results might have been quite otherwise; 
umph and his body interred, A rare concrete example of how one Christian faction dealt with the 


entre of the church in close 






problems raised by the alternating possession and dispossession’ of 
churches in and around Antioch during these decades is provided: 

case of the martyrium at the Romanesian Gate, It raises the lary q 
tion of what alterations the leaders of the different Chr 
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for the construction of a church of the Maccabees within the walls of 
Antioch at arou nd this same time. Here the argument is highly specula- 
tive, but not improbable. If we accept that the conflicting evidence con- 
cerning Christian veneration of the Maccabees at Antioch is best 
resolved by positing the existence of two churches, one constructed 
arior to the end of the fourth century, the other converted from a Jewish 
healing shrine in Daphne some time not before the end of the fourth 
century but prior to the end of the sixth century,* 0 
necessary to explain why the Christian community 
thereof) found it useful to construct inside -| 
to martyrs still largely viewed as Jewish, while in. 
tioning and well-known Jewish shrine dedicated to tl 
attract a broad-ranging clientele. In this instance Vinson 
motive was not appropriation or assimilation but once ay 
tiation.”? Just as the lay Christian had no interest in distingt 
between homoian and Nicene martyrs, since the discourse on 
suggested that anyone martyred for the sake of Christ offered 
access to God," so those Christians who used the healing shrine 
Daphne presumably had little interest in the precise religious affiliation 
of the relics that effected the cure, so long as the cure was Re 
In fact, since they were being taught to view the Maccabees as 
willingly undergone martyrdom too for the sake of Christ, the 
on the part of ecclesiastical leaders with their use of the 
have lain with the relies. The bulk of their « n 
rather with who was at that time i s 
possession of the shrine away fro 
not a viable solution at this) 
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Overview of Phase Two 
Of the hes that contained burials that existed at Antioch by the 
end of this phase we can speak with a degree of confidence about four 
The Koimeterion was situated in the cemetery to the left of the road to 


he city, the Church of St Babylas was situated 





urtius across the Orontes from the island, and the 


n Gate is likely to have been situated in 





martyrium, situated within the temenos of the Tem 
xiste aphne. The martyrium at the Romanesian 

ence at least during the reign of Valens (and 

k into the time of Constantine or earlier), while the 

ad most likely been in existence the longest (perhaps 
{third century), The martyrium in Daphne 
sidency at Antioch of Gallus caesar 

4 ruction on the Church of St Babylas, which perhaps 
: complete by 386 at the latest. To these 
accabees, which was on the annual 
viewed as @ martyrium,” even though 
's and cannot have contained actual 
know for certain only that by the end 
e relics of Juventinus and Maximinus: 
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rtyred ¢. 362), Ignatius (brought back fram Ro 39 

ie Babylas, and presumably the three ¢hild certo - today 

him (up to ¢. 352, and from ¢. 362 to before 386). Of the R > 


artyrium we know only that it held more than one set relies 
ic that the relics it contained had been. _ 


spanning at least one change in possession between homoian and Nicene 
factions. The identity of the martyrs is unk By 386 the Ch 

St Babylas contained the relics of both Babylas ( hre 

and of Meletius. At this same period the martyri 
the burials of a number of other persons, is 
where Babylas’ relics had resided had been carefully 
number of the martyrs whose festivals were t 
the Nicene faction led by Meletius (and subsequently. 
at this point in time be assigned to a specific site, Among 
Julian, Pelagia, Drosis, Lucian, Barlaam, the mother and daw 
Domnina, Bernike and Prosdoke, and Romanus.” It is ai ‘ 
whether some of these did not in fact have their own small chapels built 
over their tombs in one or other of the two cemeteries, It is also uncer: 
tain where the relics of Eustathius and Philogonius, bishops 

in the early decades of the fourth century whose festiv 

annually celebrated,"* were located. 

We can speak with certainty 
tain relics—the Palaia, the G Chi 
bees—although it is clear that at 
small,” existed. All three were s 
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completed perhaps by the end of 340 and its de dication celebrated in 


January 341. It was situated on th baths of Philip, which had 


been demolished for the purpose. Its precise location within the city is 


st likely built at some 
I 





unknown. The Church of the 
point during the reign of Theodosiv it may have been located 


in the district called Kerateion 
PHASE THREE 


Theodosius Il to Zeno 


With the conversion into a martyrium of the Tychaeum (temple to the 
Tyche/Fortune of Antioch) and the translation under the emperor Theo: 
dosius II (408-50) of Ignatius’ relics from the Koimeterion to the newly 
converted church a new step can be seen to have been taken at Antioch, 
The balance between the perception of relics as a purifying rather than 
contaminating force and the taboo on the burial of human remains 
within the city boundary had finally tipped locally in favour of the for- 
mer. This is the first documented case at Antioch of the deposition of 
relics within the city walls. It is also the first documented case of the 
dispossession and conversion of a religious building formerly in the pos- 
session of another religion, Prior to this point at Antioch the alternating 
possession and dispossession of religious buildings had taken place 
between different factions within the one religion but not across religious 

houndaries. The practice that was observed in Phase Two was a more 
ame of differentiation and one-upmanship, as seen in the case 
Babylas and the Temple of Apollo or in the case of the Maccabees. It 

instances the desired effect was not so much damnatio memorlae 

‘ining and subsequent lowering of the status of the compet 
Now we see 

through dif- 

d conversion. 

nge occul 
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at Antioch when it did is difficult to ; 

ne edent had been set at Constay ue oo. ually, us 
was resurrected during the reign per _ C ste 


during the reign of Arcadius (395-408)9! Both Theodosius | and Arca- 
dius had personally sponsored and presided over the 


number of relies into the city of Const J 
reign the practice spread from emperors to) NESS 
By the time that Theodosius IT came to fie Tab eadiaras 
participated in a number of such cere “5 
else, may well have considered the location: 
within city boundaries normative. 
‘This does not explain why Theodosius II felt that the: 
had changed sufficiently that the erasure by over 
to have been a potent symbol in the wider civic co 0 
have given rise to public outrage. The Tyche of Antioch 
for what became a more broadly adopted practice of per: 
cities of the imperial and late antique world in female form: 
fore the most ancient example) and by the third century CE 
widely distributed and well known via coins, 
glass flasks, gems and marble statues (fig. 
of the second to third centuries i 
her image on their reverse, an’ 
century by Julian. C. 386 Lib 





































91. For the argument that 
hople of the relics of Andrew and 
381 Theodosius brought back to | 
city, Paul (Soer, HE 5.9, 

the bead of John the Baptist 
Witnesses to at least two: 
Des Phoca (PG 50, 699 
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: ‘ 4 fifth century the 
still in-use and it may 
one another, with 
cult of Tyche and her image 
: 2 Valea the become dissociated 
the image continuing to hold vale 
he image could continue to have currency, while 
t would explain how the image ¢ 
the rem i ultic site from the occasioned no alarm. 
That temples were by law imperial property and t t only an emperor 
could their destruction further explains w Theodosius II could 
with impunity have the Tychaeum converted into a church 
i iis possibilities of the relics that he chose to 
deposi re converted bu fe we may have a solution to what 
promp ysius to this action in the first instance. Ignatius, who 
boil te A the turn of the first century, was pro- 
moted k disciple and successor to the apostles.** Theodosius 
may well have been conscious that Constantine had secured apostolic 
tatus an n for the city of Constantinople with the deposition 
inside it ne relics of Andrew and Luke.” Antioch already had 





apostolic status and was protected externally by namerous martyrs, but 
id not have an apostolic protector inside the. city. By replacing the 

ty’s Fortune with a second-generation apostle, as it were, Theodosia 
II may well have been attempting to secure the same benefit for Antioch: 
ase and if Fortune's cult and the symbolic capital invested 

ad by the early fifth century become dissociated, then the 
n of a defunct temple was unlikely to succeed as an attemptst 
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damnatto memoriae. Rather what —_ “ae 
erasure may 10 the end ira ca =o 7 se ose rhe an at of 
entiation, in which an chenaenae i" 

or fortune for the city was being estat competing source 


During the reign of Theodosius If be 
Church of St Babylas. To the original ¢ bere made to the 


suite of at least three rooms, These 
of the church and comprised a bapt 
jatter was further subdivided into two: 
located in the floor of the pistikon at the 
cates that the mosaic floor and other 
the bishop Theodotus (424-28). It is not 
the work. The contents of the inscription, which Ti 
Theodotus the priest and administrator (oikonomos) J 
deacon Akkiba, suggest that the work was carried out 
vision of local clergy. This is in keeping with the history 
which was constructed through the initiative of a local b 
noted, however, that at that time Meletius had to lobby the: 
harrass government officials as part of the process of getti 
underway,” and this may raise doubt as to wl r 
names are recorded here were able to 
church entirely on their own 
In 459 in the time of the 

translation of a saint's 
This location of the be 
Church is also the first 
Antioch for such pu 
been quite different | 
Theodosius II cor 
tus’ relics to it from tl 
the body of Symeon 
‘Hornum Symeon's 
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: would undoubtedly enhance the 

airing Symncons TES Wr byishing Antioch as the new 

the added bors © tourist route. The result 

ee sble to the decline or even 

n taken out of the 

t station of the 

for the city that 

edented step of 

kely twofold. By 

dral church the 

s pene ¢ of Symeon’s 
snced the status of that charch 

when that building's own stand 

. ery early stages of decline, artificially 

ny Great Church for a number of decades. A 

«to explain why at some point between 473 

rane the Great Church to a purpose 





of the fifth century the status of 
uthedral resumed decline and the Church 
seing viewed as a valid alternative, then it 





ne wmportant to dissociate Symeon’s body from the Great 





ts own unique site. This argument is less than per- 


et, When we consider that in the time of Severus (512-18) 


h was the site of the Lenten and Easter liturgy,'”* suggest- 


1 functioned as the cathedral church in the second decade 





Other possibilities can be adduced. It may equally be 


vs for the construction of a martyrium dedicated to Symeon 





body were political, with their roots in the 
within the Christian community at Antioch in the 
he fifth century between Chalcedonians and anti-Chalee- 
t sibility that cannot be discounted is that the 
martyrium to house the body of Symeon took place 
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ater than we have 
the 
ine Creat Church was not rebuilt and the Church 


ole. In this case the Construction of a martyriuny for 
Mt have Become a mate of agen in onder to psa cle 
ailing to mention that the cult had an earlier - 


vowsing over the existence of the Great Church Mala 
reflecting the current post factum view. That 
a large dedicated martyrium was seen ’ 
saint's status and the honour accorded his: 
functioning church,'®* 

It is during the reign of Leo 1 that the fi 
Archangel appears to have been constructed at 
between imperial authority and Michael that were 
the sixth century under Justinian (see Phase Four) are 
weak to invoke as an explanation for why Leo chose to sit 
dedicated to the archangel at Antioch at this time. It may be, h 
that the healing cult that was by this time becoming associated | 
Michael offered some incentive." On the night of 13-14 b 
a severe earthquake hit Antioch.'"° Severus, in a homily delivered: 


much | 


























107, Unfortunately Severus, Hom. 30 (PO 36/4, p. 639), which was delivered in SIX) 
which might have resolved this issue, is too imprecise to be of use, He says at the: 
homily that the body was retrieved by the audience's fellow citizens and. 
building’, but does not identify the building in question. He follows Vita 
(trans. Doran, pp. 193-94) in describing the healing of the di | 
occurred as Symeon was brought into the eity, wh i 
‘Symeon current at Antioch remained 
sion which knows of no other: 


this is not definitive evidence as it 
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alties and injuries were severe, 
doo 
and countryside. Soy 
sho could fled the city for tains anc ; - 
ae er Dig fled to Seleucia and attempted to escape by 
! or too griet-stricken gathered the 


Hurch in which he is now 


the events. Casu 


513, recalls 
14 September iia ean 


not in shock 
them to the « 


made for Daphne, ¢ 
boat. Those who were 


arts and brought 


peice sneral.!!* Evagrius pro 





fycted a Christ 
wreaching, where they coneue ed 3 e : . 
a ia Js about the impact of the tremor UpO he city a 
veadyaivin bel hich densely populated and 
Nearly all the buildings ! the new city, WH ee ncoall 
had been built up through the benefactions ¢ eS eae 
destroyed. While there was some dam 5 





sflapsed in the Ostracine district.""* Since 


spared. Some buildings 4! + 
a churches in the new city, we 


ely several 
er of churches were damaged or destroyed. It 
this event that the emperor Leo 1 (457-74) had 
gel constructed. It is also noteworthy 


by this time there were most lik 
should expect that a num 
may thus be in response to 
the Church of Michael the Archan} 
that it was only a year later that the 
was translated to Antioch and deposited Ir 
gests that the Great Church was not affected 


the earthquake and may be a further argume {against its location in the 


body of Symeon Stylites the Elder 
n the Great Church. This sug- 
in any major way by 


new cit) 





At some point in the second half of the fifth century a church was 
built in the lower city at Seleucia Pieria. Evidence as to what prompted 
the construction of this church is scarce but Kleinbauer argues persua- 
sively that its status was most likely that of the port's cathedral.!"* The 
history of the episcopate at Seleucia may thus serve to place its con- 
struction in perspective. Kleinbauer argues that although the episco- 
pate of Seleucia is attested as early as 359 CE and pethaps dates back at 
least to the Council of Nicaea, it is not until 459 that Seleucia 1s 
accorded the status of a metropolis. It is to the decades immediately 
following this year that the windblown acanthus leaves of the capitals 
ed from the building (fig. 97) date and perhaps also the style 
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» ikely that Une 
\ was part 
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oy. pp. 95-90% 
following tht 








iis (figs. 128-32). In 
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he mosaic pavement in the church's ambulat 
iss light the construction of the church 
atatus of the see of Seleucia, perhaps 
onstrating ity payer oe 
Little else can | about the construction or 

at Antioch in the fifth century, except perh pie apa 
ing. Daphne receives no mention in our oe 


decade of the sixth century the bishop S 
letters to a number of churches that had refers in | n hie homilies ane 


some time. Some, if not in fact many of bald 
existence during this period, One example s ey = 
or Theotokos, extensions to which were “ ’ 5 
Anastasius (Phase Four), While it had been 
the last decade of the fifth century for exp 
unlikely to have been built in Antioch much | 
Ephesus (431).° A second church is the martyrium, 
before the end of the fourth century there is no indicati 
martyrium had been dedicated to Barlaam and it seems: 
he was buried in the Koimeterion. In 481, however, Stephen, 
nian bishop of Antioch was murdered while celebrating the 
the Forty Martyrs in a church outside the city walls which Ses 
confirms is primarily dedicated to Barlaam. For how long the 
had been in existence at the time that Stephen was murdered is 
Severus gives witness to the existence of other churches 
that most likely also came into existence during 
tery, the Church of Cassian, the church | a 
St John, and the martyria of St Julian 
all unattested prior to th Ir 
to be well entrenched 
more churches than 
initiated in the fifth: 
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1s 
Anastasius to Heraclius : 
= of churches at Anti 
For the 8) the evidence of the 
ng th och (512-18), is even 
icler John Malalas 
ritical th their date and their 
M he homilies hs » in Phase Three, 
place of delivery indicate veral Antiochene churches and 
ur knowledge 0! f < i Se is testimony 
places of w dir ty ch during Ana 
The f mmartyrium of St Leontius, allegedly 
, reign is the erection of the mart 
sen cite of a Jewish synagogue at Daphne. The synagogue was 
aE mediately visible on entry to Daphne."!* 
located on an optimum site, 1mm : 
+. opportunity for its construction was supplied by the events of 9 July 
or edhaies Giorina the if the Olympic games, which had been 
ue to the Persian war of 502-506, a mob connected with 
action viole led by the famous charioteer Porphyrius attacked 
t sgogue in Daphne and burnt it to the ground, The charioteer, 
ho had driven for both Greens and Blues in the capital," had appar- 
ently been sent by the imperial government to reinvigorate the Green 
cause in Antioch. Later in the same year and also as part of circus: 


tion violence, the Greens sought refuge at the Church of St John outside 
he city’ Our informant here is Malalas, who claims that the same 
y crowd converted the synagogue site into a martyrium and dedi- 
it to the martyr Leontius.'* Some six years later on Tuesday, 
18 June 513 Severus delivered his Homily 27 at the annual commemora- 
‘on of Leontius, the military saint who had been martyred at Tripolis 

’hoenicia Maritima ¢, 73 and was claimed by the patriarch as his 


had been baptized in Leontius’ church at Tripolis 








Church Fathers 


for the evidence: 
t-choed by Jobo 
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nd composed at least one hymn in his honour!” Frédéric 
sersuasively that it was Severus, rather than the Greens, oe 
ersonal devotion, had the martyrium constructed and introduced the 
Lult of Leontius to Antioch, using the now conveniently vacant site.) 
if this is the case, then Malalas has compressed events, i 
haps to distance Severus from personal interest in the introduction of 


the cult and possibly also from responsibility for the utilization of a 


formerly Jewish site.!2* 

Although Anastasius’ reign was noted mor 
reforms rather than for its munificence, 
severus complained of the severe financial 
to operate, we learn from Homily 67, delives 
the Church of the Theotokos had received ti 
Homily 83 this addition is said to be due to: 
himself.?° The extension was recent, incom 
gesting that the (insufficient) funds the emperor allo 
were motivated by his desire to promote the cult of the’ 
Antioch because it was acceptable to Chalcedonians and: 
nians alike. Since Anastasius had been instrumental in § 
ment as patriarch to a city where Chalcedonians were si 
sented, he was also obliged to support him publicly in his 
case by building activity. Anastasius also donated a purple 
city, concerning which Severus preached a sermon on 
16 May 513.2’ It is probable that, like a robe donated by 
late 520s (see below), it was displayed tly in 
main churches. 


In 515 Severus delivered 
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4, Jiveletian, and Phocas, a marty, 
the Palestinian martyrs t0 « ns sty reported as suffering mar. 
from Sinope on the Black > yrent. Nor is the reason for 
tyrdom under Tra : : hil hurch itself is now 
their depo ht gelic cult de 
he coll patriarch advocat 
10 be re g in imperial garb, 
low angelology to the church in 
Although hi : - decoration in 
whic 1 . hich was known 
athe ms 
a ¢ of building activity atte by Severus is the recon 
tru ular and sacred buildings in th of Seleucia Pieria 
{n Homily 28, delivered in Seleucia on 513, he mentions that this 
was part of a building programme sponsored by Emperor Anastasius,'"” 
the hick yp of the city, one of the seven bishoprics subject to the patriar 
hate of Antioch, was at that time the anti-Chalcedonian Nonnus, a 
native of Amida in Mesopotamia who, at the request of Apamene lobby 
snstantinople, had been pa ver as bishop of Amida by Ana 
as 04-505." Whether we have to see the building program in 
the port city some eight or nine years later as an eirenic gesture towards 
Nonnus on the emperor's part, or as necessary for the maintenance of a 


high-profile Syrian port, or as a continuation of public imperial support 
for Severus’ patriarchate, it is impossible to tell. Ironically it was to be the 
port of Seleucia Pieria that afforded a last glimpse of their homeland to 
hundreds of anti-Chalcedonian Syrian bishops, including Severus, Who 
were exiled by Anastasius’ successor, Justin I, from 518 onwards. 
\ithough Severus’ homilies, and to a lesser extent his letters, provide 
about existing church buildings and a small 
tivity in Antioch and its surrounds, it seems that 
\ntioch during this period was not well-off. Severus 
i! straits in which he found himself, 
over debts and 
k of economic 


precious information 


amount of building 





the patriarchate of 
»mplains bitterly about the finan: 


about the necessit 


nd of the Begii 
(or Beginal 
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decline documented for Antioch and the surrounding region at t 

tune! and suggests thatthe ecclesiastical turmoil in the ity years are 
the € ouncil of Chalcedon—a turmoil which was felt nowhere more than 
in Antioch -had taken a finaneial toll in the area, In particular the fact 
that more ¢ hurches were needed to accommodate the rival groups would 


1M 
have contributed to this drain, but it may also have been the case that 
many church assets at the time resided in la , 


problem." a 
‘As we have already noted, the death of Aj 
installation of his pro-Chalcedonian and p 
(518-27) marked a savage revision of, 
empire. Anti-Chalcedonian bishops, clergy, 
into exile. No city was to experience this more 
iconic anti-Chalcedonian patriarch, forced into hidi 
twenty years, was critical for the ecclesiastical unity for 
more particularly his nephew, co-regent, and eventual suc 
ian, strove. Severus’ successor Paul, the former warden of a: c 
Antioch, quickly acquired the nick-name ‘the Jew’ and, following’ 
rial policy, was hostile to anti-Chalcedonians. It was during his 
patriarchate (519-21) that a conflagration occurred in Antioch, 
Malalas tells us, resulted in a burnt area from the martyrium of St’ 
phen to the praetorium of the magister militum.™ It is not said that 
churches were involved; it was but a presage, records tl 
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526, which, together with 
destroyed the Great Chur 
Michael the Archange 

the Church of St 


subsequent eighteen 
Daphne. “The emper 
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more a qwenpy MATER! 

= ss alittle over a year after the calam «t Julian, the foundation date of which we do not know. Whether Julian's 
‘ died on 1A rebuilding in Antioch, although ‘clics, along with those Of the ascetics Theodosius, Macedonius, and 

4 have much time to ave { that officials were sent aphraat, had previously been transferred to the church is also unknown, 

=v rec if the restoration activity put such an accumulation of saintly remains may explain the 

} ites P for the Pi attraction 

- 10 would address that that the church held for # iacenza pilgrim some forty years later.'** 

~4 h le acting as his we may note in passing the increasing: 

~ their resting-place in Antioch, even of marty 
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k a ¢ was Ephrem of 








ho dlergy of Antioch to replace 

. avai : ee 5 agent in the rebuilding of the 
; sch, but also in furthering the emperor ecclesiastical 
nity of Chaleedonians and anti- halcedonians was 

For such unity the cooperation of the exiled Severus was 

Severus was in hiding in Egypt and administering his 

sugh two managers, the priests John and 

wh sund Antioch. This extraordinary situation 
properly to appreciate many of the motives 






e city of Antioch. 





th two events early in Justinian’s reign that did not 
onstruction of churches destroyed in the earthquake of 
of these, which occurred in 528, is the emperor's gift of one 
robes to the people of Antioch, who put it on display in 
of Cassian.* Here we have the first documented step in the 
his church, which we suggest became at some stage the 

hurch of the city. The second event, which according to 
ippened in 529,'" was the recovery and translation to Antioch 

of the martyr Marinus from the city of Gindarus, between 
and Cyrrhus. These remains were deposited in the Church of 
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position from 
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> Hainehalet, 
Basel-Viewnas 
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and Procopius and Phocas, who were not p 
ated with the city. 
When considering the implications of the earth 
rebuilding programme for the churches of the city, 
to acknowledge that one of the major steps that 
reduce the circumference of the city’s defensive walls 7 
of the space enclosed by the walls must have altered how 
reconstructed churches were viewed, particularly in regard to 1 
now lay outside the new wall system. The exclusion of the island (1 
city’) from the protection of the defensive system, for instance, 18) 
to have altered the use of any surviving churches in that quarter, 
at the same time making it less likely that those that were destroyed 
were rebuilt, The ‘church in the new city’ that existed in the time of 
Severus, for instance, if it failed to survive the earthquake, may well have: 
disappeared at this point from the city’s life. Other important chu 
that were rebuilt at this time, of which the Church of the 
a possible example, may have been relocated to sec 

the restricted city walls. 

One of the first churches on 
Church of the Theoto 
the addition of porticoes 
patriarchate of Severus. 
imply that it was 
Rufinus,“* the e: 
lent opportunity to | 
pathizer Anastasius 
of God as his own 
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CS ence of the Archangel 














he page aa ay least ir ports that the 
" eee Tas amie aiee veil not by Justinian, but 
. hy Theestora-s* The empress, we remember, was a well-known sympa 
= Chalcedonian party and her patronage of the city that 
striarch Severus was still administering from Egypt would 
io-political tactic. Together with that of the 
' seh, the leader of the imperial hosts and a 
utr leader of the imperial army, was theo 
bivalent, and as well as the church in question there were 
two dedicated to Michael in Daphne and its vicinity, one of 
have been reconstructed by Justinian after 526, Michael is 
© associated with a healing cult which began on sites associated with 
local healing deities, and would have been a popular saint in times of 





that an archangel commonly features on coins minted 
the empire during Justinian’s reign, a practice which began 
ng the reign of his uncle Justin I, when the archangel 


‘son replaced the previously typical winged victory (figs. 136-37). 
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after! Repairs to the church in the lower city of Seleucia Pieria were also 
amertaken at the same time. In Antioch a round church with for 
gjoining triclinia, which cannot be identified, is said by Zachariah 
<cholasticus to have been rebuilt under Patriarch Ephrem, When it 


ys completed in 537/38, 132 bisk ~ 
ostensibly purged of anti-Chaleedoni: om Ephrem’s jurisdicti 


to Antioch for a dedicatory ceremony in 
Chalcedon and the anathematization of § | 
It is not clear whether this event occurred 
on 8 February 538." Also uncertain is wh 
part of Ephrem’s rebuilding programme; e 
holy church’ whose dome was fashioned by the 
from Daphne after it suffered during the earthquake 
Some at least of the rebuilding activity after 526 was n 
by another earthquake on 29 November 528, in which 
buildings that had been reconstructed after the former shocks co 
as did the walls and some of the churches’'” An example of th 
to be the repairs being made to the church in the lower city of 
Pieria, which were interrupted by the second earthquake,’ 
Ephrem reported the new calamity to Justinian, who ordered that | 
name ‘Antioch’ be replaced by “Theoupolis’ (City of God) and simi 
neously poured money into Antioch, Laodicea and Seleucia, grat 
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the particular 
Ant m j artisans attracted 
worsh ¢ + ain, however 
to Antioch t a tled in the north 
y in the first 
1 ay prove to be, it 
wo decac 1 was to pro. 
id ap} ity were con 
iT practices that dif 
negra lone so taaatetivt & ¢ in north-west 
7 seiated with the post-526 reconstruction programme is the 
snilation of the remains of a visiting monk, Thomas, from Daphne to 
Se ecraee ris a ic fige tramababon Oe aiaceipanti Bs 
; f d which became the locus of a popular 
ul widence in Evagrius' day.*' No motive or influence can be 
Je xcept that Thomas’ body was associated with the cessation of 

4 plague 
nvasion and sack of Antioch in $40 are well known from 
pcopius’ account in Wars 2, alth there is reason to suspect that 






s" actions 


a nd their effect on the city is exag- 
Persians looted the gold, silver and marble of one of the 
nificant churches, but spared the building itself. While one of 
of the Archangel Michael in Daphne was burnt,!® the 

" Julian, five or six kilometres outside the walls of Antioch, 
ised the relics of the martyr Marinus, was left untouched 
Byzantine ambassadors were lodging in buildings 
he Church of Babylas must have survived this event 
a ane ‘he pilgrim from Piacenza both mention it at the dose 
f Whether the Church of the Archangel Michael 
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for a second time after the 
anclear. It is likely, however, that 
reconstruction to connect it to this 
ary evidence for this period is lin 
these facilities were now shared b 
donian groups in the city’s reduced pop 
py the plague two years later, 

From the death of Justinian in 565 down to, 





part this is due to the lack of archaeological evidence 
of our sources, which cluster in large part around the 
in part too it is probably due to the demographic d 
recurring visitations of the plague and earthquakes, In 
witness the difficulties of securing Byzantium’s frontiers with Pers " 
Arabia, and the Balkans that engaged the emperors’ attention increase 
ingly, and a consolidation of the anti-Chalcedonian position after Jaco 
Baradaeus had begun ordaining a separate clergy, particularly between 
553 and 566.'°* Jacob's efforts were to result in a definitive split in t 
hierarchy of Antioch.' 
Although Justinian’s successor, Justin II (565-78), 
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As for the reign of Mauric 


588 in Antioch destroyed one of the churches with the 











quake in Octobe 
exception of its dome, and we may assume that other churches too were 
destroved, but there is no evidence of a rebuilding program in the city 
with th stion of the hippodrome, for the reconstruction of which 
Patriarch Gregory received funds from the emperor.” For the reign of 

Phocas (602-10) our sources are blank with regard to church 
buildings in Antioch, and the only mention of building activity under 
I w Heraclius (610-41) is the laying or restoration of a mosaic floor 
in the church in the upper city of Seleucia Pieria.’*’ This latter event took 
place during the Persian occupation of the region (611-28) and consti- 


utes important evidence for both the toleration of local religious prac- 
ices by the Sassanian administrators and for the continued functioning 


of the port into that period 
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communities of Antioch. Buildings are more than the 
mortar of which they are constructed. They have p 
dimensions. So churches, too, are more than the sum of tl 
and interior worship space. They are often part of larger 
which other activities took place, Caretakers sometimes § 
premises, Commercial activities were at times conducted in or 
them.' Rooms were set aside for the storage of a variety of items, fro 
the church’s liturgical treasures to offerings in kind to charitable supe 
plies? At certain times of the liturgical year baptistery suites we 


site of intense activity; at others they lay idle. Beggars who might 
wise be found in the marketplace or streets assembled at tis 5 
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Antio he movement of saints’ bodies from, to, and between 
churches. A the constant possession, dispossession and reposses. 
sion of churches. What these practices tell us about the use and function | 
of churches is of considerable interest. A sixth question is more essential. 
What happened inside Antioch’s churches? Here we will explore the flow 





of movement inside buildings, where the audience and clergy were posi- 
woned, and other similar questions. A number of inscriptions found in 
of the churches inform us about the clergy associated 


structures. In a seventh section we explore who they were 
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h building as an integrated complex, 
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MARTYRIUM OR CHURCH? 


Labels such as ‘martyrium’, ‘palace church’, ‘chapel’, and 
were utilized by art historians in the first half of the twentieth 
to categorize early Christian religious buildings as architectural 
Since that time new discoveries have been added to the structures that 
were surveyed and analyzed and many of these labels are no longer ade= 
quate, The problem lies in part with the assumptions about a building's 
origins and function implicit in each category, and in part with the 


of churches. It also reflects a change in the q 
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Antioch we find churches that, at least prior to. 
x ied neatly into these two conagntal tos anne 


church contained no burials and 
vorshigt? 4 The Palaia, it would appear, a r 
situated within the city walls, contait 
ment, and was used for regular worship 
fourth century."* During the fourth cen 
Koimeterion, on the other hand, fits all of the, 
was constructed over the tombs of 
used only on special occasions. In addition to # 
tion of the martyrs whose tombs it contained, as 
held in it on Good Friday. This was added to the 
services held at the church as a result of the symbolic 
of the location and so does not contradict the strict defi 
tyrium. The martyrium at the Romanesian Gate, which 
ple martyr tombs and where a stational synaxis was held on th 
of Ascension, and the martyrium at the Temple of Apollo in B 
(another church containing multiple burials), most likely also conformed 
for the most part to the expected criteria, é 

By the second half of the fourth century, however, yee 
churches at Antioch that do not conform, and this r 
that the categories have limited utility. That is, they a 
most part before the reign of Consti 
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Fp tas to continue the topic in the immediate future." The addition of 
1 baptistery suite to the church several decades later in the 420s confirms 


the suspicion that the church was from its beginning being used on more 
than extra-ordinary occasions. 


At this earlier period John preached another sermon in the church, In 





ventinum et Maximinum, which adds further detail. After making 





Sot tion at which he is preaching is one in which he 

recently also preached about Babylas, in his closing remarks he encour 

ages the audience to visit the relics of Juventinus and Maximinus regu- 

stly, referring to them not as ‘here’ but ‘there’2” That is, although the 

relics are not in the current church, they are situated locally and are 

readily accessible.” There is thus some particular reason for holding the 
ptions 3-4, Part One. Babylas, St. Church of, pp. 41-42 
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cectival of these two saints at the Church of St Babylas that 
<n pti olga thai oer cs 
we observed the festivals of Ascension and being 
Koimeterion for 


held at the martyrium at the 
what appear to have been symbolic reasons, it wor 
completion the Church of St Babylas became 
festival of the martyrs Juventinus and i 
that this had something to do with the 
developed in association with the martyr 
which he was buried. As we argued in Part T 
Antioch Babylas was styled initially asad 
anity against ‘pagan’ religions, By the time that 
structed he had been appropriated by the Nicene 
and transformed into a champion against homoianism of) 
ests. In combination, the proximity of the church to the mi 
ground, where that faction had worshipped during the ch 
homoian Christianity by the emperor Valens (364-78), and 
and Maximinus’ identity as soldiers who died for their faith: 
Valens’ predecessor, the neo-pagan emperor Julian (361-63), against 
whom Babylas himself had triumphed, may have led to a concept 
being drawn, with the result that celebrating their 
of St Babylas rather than at their own tomb 
associations.? Whatever the case, for 
was felt that, even though the! 
in the Koimeterion, it was 
another location. 
A similar dissociation: 
in the case of the Churel 
Part Two, as the focus of a 
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Church. The emphasis which th 
this is the first occasion on which a body had ever been deposited in 
‘Constantine's’ church serves to indicate that this is a signal honour, as 
well perhaps as suggesting that the Great ¢ burch had resisted this 


impulse at Antioch for longer than most. The Syriac Life further alludes 





to the impact of Symeon’s presence upon the liturgical practices peculiar 
» that charch.** From that moment on, for as long as Symeon's body 
rested there, the church was no longer simply the cathedral of Antioch, 
but ned conceptually and liturgically as both ‘cathedral’ and 
martyrium, The introduction to a church inside the city boundaries of 


the relics of Ignatius some decades earlier, translated, like Babylas, from 
the Koimeterion to a building prepared specifically for that purpose, is a 
further example of the blurring of categories that had previously been 
relatively discrete. With the location of a set of relics inside the city 
Perimeter one more important distinction between martyrium and 
shurch dissolved, leaving only the kind of liturgy that was celebrated and 
Ms frequency as a distinguishing feature. 
How the users of churches at Antioch viewed the buildings in which 
vorshipped, despite the gradual merging of the two categories and 
around the 460s when a new type of church emerged, is 
15 relics of the martyrs Procopius and 
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snocas’® were deposited in the Chureh of j 
while preaching on the occasion Seareaieanes the Archangel.” 
uence at length of how much angels ar 
ww eder to counter their awe of angels, 
12 God. This awe, Severus makes clean, f 
the introduction into so holy a place of 
and material, will drive the angel away2? W 
it had been desirable to locate relics in a churd 
sons—perhaps to enhance its status or because ¢ 
direct conduit to God—it appears that by the 
tyrs were becoming marginalized by archangels, 
had left no tangible residue on earth and whose pros 
greater still. ‘The fact that the deposition of relies ina d 
to an archangel met with resistance shows both that at Anti 
this point the two cults had been kept functionally separate, 
even when the two cults were brought together there was a 
distance that it would take some time to eliminate. It is not improbabli 
that the same kind of resistance was met at Antioch in the first half 
the fifth century when Theodosius II translated the first set of 
a church inside the city walls. 
Despite the blurring of distinctions in functional 
example shows that discreteness between the ¢ c 
a conceptual level. Despite inherent. 
egories, how a building was d 
sarily the same. In another 
observe Severus both deli 
preaching on the 
Martyrium of St R 
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HE CATHEDRAL CHURCH 


assumed in the literature about Antioch and its 





rches that from the time of its construction to its demise the Great 

hurch was the city’s cathedral.”* In one sense there is no problem with: 
this belief, since from the time of its dedication it does indeed appear to 
s significant role in the life of the city.”’ When it comes to 
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doubt. This especially the case when we acknowledge 
somjence sustaining the belief thatthe Great Church wa cebu afer the 


hquake of 526 and survived even the earth sai 
ag a further question-mark is raised. . a 
i ‘heed to account for 


attempt to consecrate an alternative pat of A tioch ql 
“cassian in ¢. 579, If the Great Church sthedral charc 
stage, Why would it have been thought that ae i " 

an alternative church would have been cons 
question is particularly cogent, when we co 
to perform the ordination were intending to 
consecrated presiding patriarch, Since the co 
gitimate, legitimacy must have been thought tod 
When we add in the question of precisely what it 1 
4 building was the cathedral church, we begin to see that the! 
as clear-cut as it at first appears. 

In order to consider these questions with an open mind itis i 
first to acknowledge that from the time of the first bishop who ’ 
sight of a Christian community at Antioch (Ignatius, died ¢ 110 CE) to 
the time of the anti-Chalcedonian patriarch John (631-48) Antioch had 
experienced at least two cathedrals—the Palaia (to at least the end of 2 
and the Great Church (successor to the Palaia). For tl 
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‘© what degree are these assumptions justified? For a start, although 
1s probable that when it was first constructed the Great Church was the 
gest, mast expensive and most elaborately decorated church in Anti- 

it 4s not certain for what length of time it maintained that status. 

When it was completed in the 380s, the Church of St Babylas would have 
sonsituted a significant rival. At 66m in diameter it is likely that this 
ss comparatively larger. It far outstrips other central-plan 
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Speculate that in the second 
Put forward his original 


more normal,”® it is not unreasonable 
jecade of the fourth century when Gon; 
“tans for the Great Church, if it was Bis desire 
ald be considered astonishing at 
to have designed for his purposes a 
diameter. The point to be made here is 
and spectacular ceases to be so with time, 
which a building might be judged alter, The: 
in a city or region adds a new example by 
assessed, inevitably changing the perspective fro 
jtants will have viewed earlier examples, Like the 
‘martyrium’ and ‘church’, size and ornamentation are 
distinguishing criteria only at the very beginning, As time: 
churches appear on the scene built according to changing 
effectiveness decreases. 

Within only a few decades the Church of St Babylas will have 
the view of the Great Church from another perspective, It is widely 
assumed that in the fourth century the most elaborate liturgies were cele 
ebrated centrally in the ‘cathedral’ church. This is particularly the ease: 
with baptism. If we draw an analogy with the situation that 
Constantinople early in the fifth century, the laity believed t 
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a number of possibilities arise. One is that a separate 
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of clergy. At this same time the number of baptisms performed at 
och grew sufficiently large that it became helpful to perform them si 
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rotestors objecting to the election of the 
prt to consolidate his position’ and tl 
devotion to the martyr Romanus, con 
coming venue. It was the abbot of 
Eleutheropolis, north-east of Gaza, 
nursed him back to health after his ? 
monk.°* Noteworthy is the fact that Sever 5 
anniversary of his patriarchal consecration: 
Romanus.” It is of interest, too, that he preae 
Lenten fast on Friday, 22 February 513, not in: 
the Church of Cassian.** That same year on 7 April, ho 
the Easter homily in the Great Church, and in 517 deliven 
of his homilies on the Lenten fast in that location. It is possib 
we observe here is a stational use of the Church of Cassian b 
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, sn various liturgical ocea 
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JONAL USE OF CHURCHES AND LITURGICAL PROCESSIONS 
sssion of the concept of ‘cathedral church’ we raised the 





Antioch the Churches of St Babylas and Cassian were 





y. What do we mean by this term and what evidence is 





here for the practice at Antioch? The clearest definition of stational wor- 
ship for this period is supplied by John Baldovin in his study of the cities 
of Jerusalem, Rome and Constantinople." He describes it as a particular 
kind of worship service with four defining characteristics.” First, it 
always took place under the leadership of the bishop of the city or his 
representative, Second (the characteristic we have already observed), it 
was mobile: that is, it sometimes took place in the same church, at other 
times it was celebrated in different churches, including martyria. Third, 





the choice of the church or martyrium was dependent on the feast, fast 
or commemoration being celebrated. That is, it was prompted by extra® 
tdinary lite al occasion nts’ f i 
f pical occasions (saints’ feast days, anniversaries, special 
1 he liturgi i 





ear such as Lent and Easter). Fourth, it was the 
a \ll other services 
Often associat 
m, are liturg- 
ested not just 





aod In ascensta” 
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on a single church; rather, for the duration of the procession ae 


ts and public spaces ht pt 
eee ‘This phenomenon was associ ot i en 


on such occasions. When a station 

cession, the crowds that participated 
for their greater than usual size and the 
-flected in the broad cross-section 
population that the occasion attracted, 

‘The bulk of our evidence for the stational 
churches of the city and its suburbs comes from: 
John Chrysostom and Severus. Some slight supp 
provided by the ecclesiastical historians of the mi 
cerning practice in the mid-fourth century and in t 
the fifth century. John Moschus and Evagrius provide us 
example from the late sixth century, 

Our earliest example is of a procession from the n 
temenos of the Temple of Apollo in Daphne that proce 
road from Daphne to Antioch and most probably ended in a st 
service just outside the city walls in the Koimeterion. It was 
by the emperor Julian's requirement that the Christian com 
remove the relics of Babylas from the el i 
all of our sources agree are the invo 
the escorting of the chest that 
psalm verse selected for its : 
overtly anti-'pagan’, i 
doret characterize it as @ 
actually occurred or 
mid-fifth century, all 
sions at Antioch from 
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f Leontius’ relics to the martyrium on 





were escorted on a cart, upon which the excited 
nations of jewellery, food and clothing. Children 
the relics.” On the annual commemoration of the 
te fourth century John Chrysostom indicates that 


and talks of taking the relics from the martyrium 
wnt of the gate at the southern end of the city as 
normative.”* On the annual commemoration of St 
cntions that Bishop Flavian led everyone out of the 
rium and that the relics of Drosis were at the head 





s is the natural relationship between 
f the translation of a 
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, part of the procession in imitation of the hein . 
* freates that in some instances the ieee, ation. This 
sortable, On the annual commemoration a public lit ation a 
ie which can be defined as stational?* A stational Ji ican 


likely observed likewise at the deposition of translated relics. In these 
instances there is a natural connection " 


tion or end-point of the procession an 
prated. That is, the procession wound 
was held in that church precisely bee: 
place of that martyr's relics. 
A second kind of stational use of churches at 
that was an offshoot of this natural development. 
in regard to the distinction between ‘martyrium’ 
the bodies of the military martyrs Juventinus and Maxi 
Koimeterion, by the 380s their annual commemoration 
the Koimeterion but across the Orontes in the Church 
‘Their relics were clearly not present during the festival Ii 
means that, if a procession was associated with this 
their relics did not play a role in it. In a similar 
century Severus officiated at stational litur 
oration of Basil of Caesarea and 
as far as we know, held only i 
ciated with martyrs were h 
nor were their relics al 
tion. This dissociation 
observed in the later 
Maccabees. As we 
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fthe rélics observed by Christians 
yt (the Cave of Matrona jn 

: ,ditionally thought to lie) 
y ' nual Christian commemoration 
it also'the establishment 

nartyribus John 

; was held at a church inside 

- moration in his time. On that 


¢ whole countryside poured the city.” The stational 


j with that occasion was thus held at a church with a 





y associat 
sbolic rather than physical link. The homily ts of interest regarding 





practice of stational liturgy at Antioch in another respect. John goes 
“argue that what the countryside did on the festival of the Macca- 
the whole city ought to be doing on the present occasion, when the 
is off celebrating a stational liturgy in the countryside at a mar 
rine. This indicates a further dissociation between the territorium 
} \ the bishop of Antioch’s jurisdiction and the radius within 
rium was felt by the inhabitants of Antioch to be a natural 

public and private piety. On this occasion, although there is 
wmnection between the shrine, the relics of the martyr and the 











tion being observed there, for the inhabitants of Antioch the church 
vutside their conceptual geographic limits. The martyrium is part of 
Antiochene stational system, but not included in the cycle in which 
the Antiochene Christian community regularly participated. 





ational use of churches at Antioch thus divides into at least three 
stegories: churches close to Antioch in which a martyr's relics 
attended station was held on the annual commemo- 
n of that martyr; churches or shrines more distant from Antioch in 
rtyr lay, at which a station poorly attended by the 

0 y was held by the city’s bishop; and 

erally well-attended station was held on the 
possess that maf- 


och were used 
>mmon mar 
tery) and the 
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ee mobile liturgical cycle associated with the | oe ie 
the case of the Good Friday celebration at the Saker joie 
Chrysostom and Severus provide sufficient imeterion 
stand why this was the case. As men wl 
eterion in Part One, in the g 
cruce John reflects on why this p 
sen. He explains that the present 
crucifixion, that Christ was erucif 
rion is also outside the city. The reason 
another martyrium (there being many i 
ber of bodies that reside in the cemetery in’ 
situated. This makes it a particularly approp 
Friday Christ descended to the dead." That this same! 
into the early sixth century is alluded to by Severus ina he 
on Good Friday, 5 April 513. He closes his homily by ex] 
fathers decreed that everyone gather in the place called 
the day of Easter itself or again after the feast of the R 
that everyone might demonstrate by their actions the r 
ing of Christ." While his comments indicate 
station held on Good Friday at the Ko 
bling there at Easter or after E 
considered a customary 
indicates that an attempt’ 
tion between the x 
attempt was successful is f 
the Chalcedonian patriar 
century. There he 
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to him. 

This raises a question about the 
While we argued earlier that there was 
the processions that were held to esco 
the procession of these same relies to their ¢ 
memoration, there may have been a second: ; 
the procession of relics desirable. As we argued in 
ing why Theodosius II was able to convert the Tr 
church, when he chose that particular building and’ 
of Ignatius to it from just outside the city walls 
Koimeterion, his choices may have had something to do’ 
tropaic properties that became associated with relies. In De 
et cruce John Chrysostom claims that the saints forma 
around the city on all sides.” We know that from am 


to sanctify the city and cast their 
that continued into the tenth 
Antioch, too, on the m 
paraded from the 
century, if the 0 
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cal calendar, others, like the anniversary of Severus’ i 

inate tie of short duration. Some will have been waded meee 

. like those of Procopius and Phoeas, were acquired and/or new 


ches, such as that of Cosmas and Damian, were added. Oth 
ps dies out as the use of churches altered or. 


estivals were added to the calendar” The same will 

with processional liturgies. As " 
«tational use of churches in and around the ¢ 
conducted through the streets of Antioch 


work the dialectic between the development of 
and the urban space in which that calendar bees 
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MOBILE BODIES AND PRIVATE VENERATION: 


One of the factors that contributed to the changes in stational 
churches that occurred at Antioch is the not infrequent 
relics or bodies. We have already noted that Babylas was © 
interred in the Koimeterion.” There his body lay for the better part of a 
century, until the caesar Gallus (351-54) translated it to the newly built 
martyrium at the Temple of Apollo in Daphne. Since it was his) 
lar body that Gallus selected for the martyrium, for what appear to) 
been symbolic reasons, we can presume that a cult had di 0 
the burial in the Koimeterion and that the latter 
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Jeath of the emperor Julian (361-63) 

eva iach there was celebration not just in the churches 
jombs but also the theatres, Since the churches were at the 

maf the homoian community and we have a hint 

martyria were used by the Nicene community, it 
ishes simply to show that the local Christian 

iv rejoicing at the death of the neo-pagan 

hat by this time (the early 360s) the martyria 
part of the network of buildings at Antioch in 
lebrated that public celebration in all of the 
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chanting the verse of a psalm), it would not be Surprising if at this point 
at least an annual Procession of the telies was instituted and a stational 
* nay celebrated at the Koimeterion annually. At the very least this 
would have kept the triumphalist character of Bak necpetoed 
martynum fresh in the minds of the local Christian The 
remains resided in the Koimeterion SeclipaRlpik igi tety voce 
jetore they were once again translated from the Koimeterion, this time 
icross the Orontes to the completed Chur 
when a stational liturgy at their tomb was: 
tions of the relics over a period of forty w ive ne . 
corresponding, changes in liturgical practice at / - 
moved from church to church, differences in th 
in which they were located and where they 
church would also have brought changes in the prac 
ing private veneration These changes were not complete 
sition of Babylas’ relics in the church that was dedicated to hin 
time between 381 and 386 the body of Meletius was trams 
stantinople to Antioch, where it was deposited near the relics of } 
and his three companions, This act, which may have occurred 
after Babylas’ own remains were translated there, appears to have 
lished an instant cult, in response to which a station was 
























church annually. 
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a 
a and obliterating their existence in a form op she Church of the Archangel Michal in Antioch ofthe ris of Proco 
: a catly altered the way in Which people pius and Phoeas, introduction by Justinian ofthe cut of Cosmas 
sve have argued. as introducing 9 sta ail Damian (presumably with attendant relics) to «purpose-built church 
A »n. His intention in this in the city will similarly altered existing practices at the churches 
who prayed privately NK _question and introduced new opportunities for varied expressions of 
hurch would do so ersonal piety: 
: the relics of Ignatius, on the The frequent movemest #¢ Angas it Sts besBevorinlica water 
but were translated there via translation or annually in a procession, raises the question of what a 
, Sad f : jccades of the fourth person who came to venerate them ' they were 
oe don the annual com Jocated in a church. At Ant tioch we 
ohn Ch tom f entire bodies; and stone 
; stational liturgy had been floor burial of € , 
Ignatius’ remains now resided, He held disconnected bones or ash. Atleast 
2 acces ) it'on the day, which at Antioch, the Church of St Babylas'ani 





th a procession.” Like suburbs at Machouka, contained intra-floor buri 
Machouka three tombs of brick construction were set 
of the floor of the narthex some time after its consti 
of the tomb that nestled against the southern comer: 
n section of the narthex was subsequently walled off, ct 
t ¢ public and private use of the author of the field notes describes as a note 
the construction of a new mar entry to it was created in the north end of the eastern 





went a second translation 
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So at some point in the fifth century the relics of Julian were so that the room that contained the tomb could be entered 
om their old resting 0 a new church at another location inside the church. There is no evidence that the other tombs, 
r suburbs. The existence in the first decades of the sixth | set near the north end of the narthex, ee 

ry ated Martyrium of St Romanus and of a Martyrium of | they would have been visible upon entry to the n 







were paved over with flagstones that 
pavement. ‘The date at which 
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in the fifth century those martyrs’ relics under- 
ons. In 459 the translation to Antioch from his 
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Church of the Archangel Michael in Ant 
_ and Phocas, and the introduction by anaeree Se 
and Damian (presumably with attendant relics) t0 8 purpose a Sowmas 
* che city will similarly have altered existing practices at as Sant 
in question and introduced new opportunities for varied eaitiiiens of 
personal piety: 
The frequent movement at Antioch of entire bodies or relics, whether 
via translation or annually in a procession, raises the question of what a 
person who came to venerate them saw and where and haw they were 
jocated in a church. At Antioch we have evidence of two options: intra- 
floor burial of entire bodies; and stone reliquaries that could only have 
held disconnected bones or ash. At least two of the excavated churches 
st Antioch, the Church of St Babylas and the church in the northern 
suburbs at Machouka, contained intra-floor burials” At the church in } 
Machouka three tombs of brick construction were set inte different parts : 
of the floor of the narthex some time after its construction." In the case 
of the tomb that nestled against the southern corner of the narthex, that 
ction of the narthex was subsequently walled off, creating what the 
sor of the field notes describes as a mortuary chapel (figs. 59, 62). Ae 
ry to it was created in the north end of the eastern aiste of the basilica, 
so that the room that contained the tomb could be entered only from 
h. There is no evidence that the other tombs, which: 
set near the north end of the narthex, were ever walled in. Im that cas 
they would have been visible upon entry to the narthex. All 
were paved over with flagstones that interrupted the pattern of' 
pavement. The date at which the church was built and at 
alterations subsequently took place is uncertain if 
By the end of its life the Church of St 
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ha 1 (on occasion, lined with corner acroteria is relatively plain, ornamented cari 
stones. Some were set below the leve} armed crosses. In shape it imitates the cover of alate antique eo equal- 
38 1s evidenced by repair of areanean sarcophagus. A funnel-shaped hole that ce Med. 
the lid would have trom a 1 to.9 cm diameter is set ig Digwimdihicun cotaa a 
Fie weal set in the north-west the arms of one of the two crosses.’A comparable i en 
; 4 several ways. Carved in an annex to # fifth-century H a 
ae ledge roughly half way larger!” but defines the general | 
1 allowed f ent of a wooden standing marble base of slightly 
sa . be d and a second body hole in the side of the chest collect 
bance. It is this tomb that has until that was poured over the relics through 
of St Babylas and, after his death, armed cross on the facing gable of the lid is 
Mi Part One,’ the most likely sce- of the chest and of the marble base (fig. 140), The f 
w rose-built to house the bodies not oil poured over the bones is indicative of a practice d 
out of B and the three children (boys) who the sermons of John Chrysostom and of Severus of Ant A 
snsistent with the archaeological fourth century John encourages his audience to come to a part 
g children laid together would martyrium, embrace the chest, take holy oil and anoint their ton 
ale skeleton. Given the way lips, neck and eyes." In the second decade of the sixth century Se 


claims that everyone who passes the Martyrium of St Leonti 
fferings of the martyr and anoints: 
1s dates from the time of the themselves with the oil from the revered casket. Since Leontius’ relics 
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We have already seen that from at least the late fourth to early sixth 
century members of the Christian communities at Antioch would visit 
snartyria for private reasons on nion-festival occasions. There they would 
je martyr's tomb or reliquary, asking the martyr to intercede for 
them or to keep @ loved one safe." ih ia cecab, 
quary and, when available, they . 
oil” When the martyr was 
John the Baptist and Dometius for wh 
the second and third decade of the sixth e 
at the church." They might also wander aroy 
decorative cycle on the church's walls iin which 
the saint were depicted.'! In the case of the Mai 
they would make a votive offering of sheets of gold or 
the body part that required healing was depicted! The 
was probably observed at the Church of Saints Cosmas and B 
after the cult was introduced to Antioch under Justinian (52765), 
the Martyrium of the Maccabees in Daphne after it was converted 
1 Jewish healing shrine, In this latter instance, itis likely that the 
in possession made little difference to the private practices that were 
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LIS, John Chrys. in murtyres omnes (unedited, trans. Mayer, Cull of the Sal - oe 
48), delivered at Constantinople, refers to wives praying ata martyriues fee 
safe return (also the emperor praying for victory a 
martyrium) In Vita Syon. tun. 2 (Van den Ven 1p. 4) Symeon tie 
fertibty. Similarly at a chapel of the Maccabees Maru 
grandson (Life of Marutha of Maipherkat: 
Life of Maratha of Maipherkat’, H7hR 25 
19. See Johm Chrys. De a 
Masini (PG $0, S76) 
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quary and, when available, they: 
oil.” When the martyr was asso 
John the Baptist and Dometius for 
the second and third decade of the sixt ary, a 
at the church.””° They might also wander atou 

decorative cycle on the church's walls in which 
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the body part that required healing was depicted. The same 
was probably observed at the Church of Saints Cosmas and Damian. 
after the cult was introduced to Antioch under Justinian (527-65), and af 
the Martyrium of the Maccabees in Daphne after it was converted from 
a Jewish healing shrine, In this latter instance, it is likely that the change 
ence to the private practices that were 
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emetery (that is, the martyrium at the Romanesian Gate) tt 
onsidered in this light. As discussed in Part Two, the 
he Temple of Apollo in Daphne was closely associated with the caesar 
Gallus (351-54) and had been set up (if not constructed) tor oun 
i who at this juncture becomes associated with the 
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 homoian community, began to display neo-Nice 





ed as his replacement. In protest a second Nicene group began 1 
emble in the Palaia.'” During the reign of Julian (361-63) 198 lene 
munity held control of the Great Church? which 











ts that throughout this period they continued to control the major 
of the churches used for regular worship in the city. Theodoret later 

ays that Jovian (363-64), who briefly succeeded Julian, gave to this sec- 

ond Nicene group the ‘newly built church’ (riy veddunray éxxhnolaw!* 

which indicates at this point a loss to the homolan community of ati 

some of the churches, It also raises the question ‘ 
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munity refused to recognize the legitimacy of Meletius’ 


vive it had been performed by a homoian 








consecration, 
bishop, In defiance his sup- 





porters sat him on the episcopal throne in one. the churches situated 


in front of the city (that is, one of the 















manoeuvre not only confirms the existence at this time of 


cathedrae in churches at Antioch other than the G 
Pal 
possessed them, It may also support the thesis of a 
use of churches in and around the city. This pre-emptive move 
apparently successful. The Nicene 2 community eventually gained ¢ 
trol of the majority of the churches, the Nicene | community appears to 
have continued to worship as they had done under homoian control (in 
some small church or churches), while from then on it was the homolan 
community who were obliged to hold their assemblies in the suburbs! 
That by this time the martyria of the city could be more readily con- 
trolled is perhaps suggested by the actions of Meletius’ successor to the 
leadership of the 
of the burials in the martyrium at the Romanesian Gate so that martyrs 
who were to him identifiably homoian would no longer be visible and it 
was the Nicene martyrs alone who would strike the visitor's eye, suggests 
a degree of control by the officially approved faction over the martyrium 
that most likely did not exist when the homoians were in control of the 
city’s churches in the 350s.'°* The schism between the two Nicene fic 
tions at Antioch persisted until the second decade of the fifth 
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jlications of this development for the possession of the churches 
ae is difficult to determine. The focus of anti-Chalcedonian 
* yninistration moved east to the monastery Goubba-Barraya near 


rhus,'* and as a result the 
erhus. ! . 
ps nasteries, often at some distance 
mo patriarchs resid 


chalcedonians became increasing! 
between the Roman and Persian 
oreclude the persistence of same p 
munities in Antioch itself.!* If the date 
»nt in the church in the upper city at § 
ar locating it towards the end of the Per: n 
may have evidence of a church at Antioch’s pot 
possession of anti-Chalcedonians. The patriarchate of 
who originated from the monastery of Goubba-Barraya and 
there in c. 564 as anti-Chalcedonian patriarch of Antioch, 
alded the end of the anti-Chalcedonian hierarchy in Antioch, Duri 
controversial tenure until 581 Paul spent more time out of Antioch than 
in it, leaving the city to the impressive Chaleedonian patriarch, Anasta- 
559-70; 593-98),!"* 
Goer that pertained in the second half of the fifth century and 
early sixth century does not mean that factionalism did eae 
impact on the possession and use of the city’s churches, oan 
sion in theory turned over to each successive bishop, regai 
factional affiliation. As the Coptic version indicates, seme 
to repeat two days later the homily he delivered on i 
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ne because of the tumult Thee showed how the st ie i the fourth century way 
heen unable to hear him th protesting Chalcedonian jinked to the construction ea two churches. This appropriations 
ibiiwe was alen0 ; countered the same pabylas and the intimate ret aca the link Between Meletus and the 
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a WENDY MAYER & PAULINE ALLEN 
LITURGICAL ORGANIZATION AND CORPORATE USE 
In this section we consider th f the three churches that were 
excavated (the Charch of St Babylas, t arch at Machouka, and the 
church in the lower city at at does the floor plan of 
each tell us about the liturgi I by both clergy and 
laity? We also draw together general ev tomiletic corpora 
of John Chrysostom and Severt 1 other sources 
ered concerning impermanent interna nent and furnish 
a ings: 
Asm The first point to be made is that, although ntain burials, none 
a of the three excavated churches is by definition a martyrium, At 
: least one (the church at Seleucia Pieria) was probably constructed as the 
a main church of the city, As we have discussed at length, from the very 
. beginning the Church of St Babylas appears to have been used more 
frequently and for other purposes than simply the festivals of martyrs,!5 
: In the he church at Machouka we can identify neither it nor its 
purpose, but since it is basilical in form and the three burials appear to 
have been added later we wil a¢ that it, too, was used on a regular 
basis. Thus we will assume in our analysis that all three churches were 
used in the course of their history for ordinary synaxis 
Of the three churches the archaeological evidence concerning the 
Church of St Babylas has been the most misinterpreted and misunder. 
stood. In this regard Tehalenko’s interpretation of the evidence and the 
reconstruction of the church under his direction by Baccache have been 
instrumental. Assuming that the primary function of the church was 
marty Tchalenko and Baccache extrapolate the existence of doors at 
he arms, the absence of a sanctuary in the east arm,!* and 
® ee eee See our sides of the central chamber 
GON, oe hamber from the four arms 
P ay slenko posits the 
mo ur col U-shaped bema 
a n occasion.” 
I \s tmportant (oF 
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the same interpretation is proposed by Donceel-Votie — 


Loosley in her recent review of the 
i in the churches of north- evidence concerning the 


ofonly two doors was found by Lassus 
the middle of the southern wall of the 
evidence to support his theory that a doo 
arm allowed entry to the baptistery. The - 
closed off an arch of the central chamber was: 
There are a number of reasons for that | 
that the eastern arch of the central chamber alone was p 
chancel barrier and that the entire east arm of the church was 
of and used as a sanctuary. There is no evidence of a door at the 
the east arm;'*” the pattern of its mosaic pavement is distinetive (1k 
and bolder than the geometric patterning in the other three ari 
figs. 35-38),'°' a number of crosses are set into the mosaic at the threshold 
to the central chamber (fig, 39, compared to inscriptions in this same 
position in the north and south arms);'* and it is the only arm that later 
came to be bracketed by rooms on both sides. The fact that the floor is 
set 20 cm lower than that of the south and north arms and the central 
chamber, and 52 cm lower than that of the west arm, makes the east and 
west arms distinctive.’ Finally, the U-shaped bema that occupies much 
of the central chamber is oriented so that its entrance faces towards the 
east, which implies the existence of a corresponding sanctuary. The 
remains of a sanctuary were found in all of the basilical churches 
U-shaped bemata that Tchalenko and Loosley surveyed.!** 
4 sanctuary also exists in the central-plan church with 
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qiterated internal structires./* 
wilt into the north-east angle of the 
enclose the south-east angle of the church 
‘ooms and the courtyard that they brad 
This suggests @ greater emphasis on 
east arm, The other three arms of 
structures (fig. 8) 
If we accept that the entire east arm of 
sanctuary and was the Jocus for the eucl 
explain the function of the two rooms (8 and 
to either side of the arm and the clear evidence of a d 
into room 11 from the middle of the arm's southern side (figs: 
also explains why both rooms show evidence of mosaie paving: 
rooms were fully enclosed rather than porticos open to the outside, 
floor would not have been exposed to the elements. The expense of deco: 
rating the floors of rooms used by the clergy assigned to the church, om 
the other hand, could presumably be justified. Lassus’ dismissal of the 
possibility that the two rooms functioned as a prothesis and diakonikon: 
or as subsidiary chapels was based on his failure to find evidence of 
asanctuary in the east arm.'”! If we view the absence of a sanctuary 
rather as a failure in the archaeological evidence, then in this light any 
impediment to interpreting the rooms is removed. Their precise use is 
impossible to determine, but we should expect that, if the entire east arm 
functioned as a sanctuary, entry was restricted to the clergy and that 
therefore, rather than side martyria (which would have required access 
by the laity), they were used for storage of items like offerings rot 
the laity, and liturgical vessels. 
Ifthe east arm and the bema within’ 
to the movement of clergy, this: 
stood in the church and ho 
to this question lies wil 
evidence concerning. he { 
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well have served this purpose. 
a door at the end of the south 
into that arm of the church from 
gender occupied the west arm, 

to suggest that an entrance existed 
js that, like the south arm, at the t 


































suggesting that it was anticipated that 
be facing the central chamber. The Position 
the west arm may also be indicative of anticip ; 
facing the central chamber, it faces away oi tt 
entrance/exit (figs. 8, 38). Unlike the other two inscriptions 
the centre of the floor. It may be that this is indicative of 
movement from the church via the west entrance," The survi d 
ological evidence is too tenuous to support a definitive conclusion, 7 
To sum up, then, from the beginning the assumption that the Church 
of St Babylas functioned solely as a ‘martyrium’ has dominated the inter. 
pretation of the building's liturgical organization. When it is recognized 
that the church was from its beginning used liturgically in a more com= 
plex way, interpretation of its liturgical planning alters significantly, 
Interpretation also changes when the church is viewed not in isolation 
but within the context of north-west Syrian liturgical practice, Within 
this setting it becomes clear that the U-shaped bema requires an eust- 
facing sanctuary, that the rooms on the side of the east arm were thus 
not porticoes, but chambers with a probable liturgical purpose, and that: 
the entries to the church were gender-specific ee in being sit 
the west and south-west of the building, conform 
Practice elsewhere. It is unlikely thus th 
other points in the building that 
of a chancel barrier solely 
‘0 the east arm of the dl 
the mosaic floor, is also con 
of the baptistery suite i 
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qrallel with the termini of the synthronon.i® 
paastern exedra of the inner tetrafo arty tute in See, 


is Open rather than enclosed 

, defined by @ group of columns (fig, 80), = and 
a that a large portion of the space withi [The charch i also distinctive 
ty a U-shaped bema (fig. 95). A bema of 
parable instances of a tetraconch chur 
ence of a U-shaped bema requires a o 
the east, and the eastern exedra, where 
sanctuary on analogy with the church at Apam 
east wing, itself becomes the most likely candidate. 
ambulatory for most of its full width, the view being in 
two columns. Originally the wing had no other entrances. The 
screen that marked off its apse was discovered. Consistent 
interpretation is the conformity in paving between the central 
the eastern ambulatory and the wing, which are all paved in marble. The 
marble paving in the eastern ambulatory interrupts the double parade of 
animals depicted in the mosaic paving that extends around the remain 
der of the ambulatory. Also consistent with this interpretation is the 
threshold from the ambulatory to the wing, where on either side of a 
surviving column base sockets cut into the limestone blocks were discov= 
ered."*° Although Campbell believed that they were too small to support 
a chancel screen and interpreted them as supporting a rail, the segrega» 
tion of the wing from the rest of the church is nonetheless suggestive. 
That the sanctuary is located in the east-projecting wing supports Klein- 
bauer’s thesis that the U-shaped stone bema belongs to the first p 
construction,'* since, if the inner quatrefoil had not ae 
the bema the sanctuary could have been €o 
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7 wement by the clergy between the Projecting also accessible from another part 
we assume litorg : to be answered is where | the time that the latter baptistery | 
a tT tan answer, since wall of the sanctuary of the church : 
the audience stood. I y ve is analogous sanctuary to provide access. Int 
ams : , f. If we assume paptistery suite was formed by 
ae ee ht doors set into building. In the same way thata p 
wade separate entry and exi ing sanctuary in Seleucia Pieria, 
ie U-shaped bemata wall of the existing church, Lassus 
i nt, closest to the of this in the east wall of the north a1 
aan™ Since in the tet 
anch design there # itself occupies a 
ntial part of the inner ble that no physical barrier room 2 (the baptistery) rather than the other way. = 


kee e genders apart. What tion by inscription of room 3 as a pistikon, a term ot 








ad inition antl s another matter, The suggests that the room may have been used at the very least 
nt . for al action by the clergy fession of faith that preceded the actual rite of baptism.” The bap 
st fs ess th have been marginal suites in both the Church of St Babylas and the church in the Jo 
Th rf x ¢ false, however, since, as Loosley at Seleucia Pieria have an additional room (figs. 8, 28, 80, 91), which 
1a church at Qirg Bizeh that was con- have been used by the catechumens for disrobing before baptism or 
101 I rth t the variation in ratio for some other purpose. In the case of the church at Seleucia, this was 


, a ¢ size of the nave in the churches of created by walling off the space between the apse of the sanctuary and 
rs to be random."* the apse containing the font. In the suite at the Church of St Babylas 
¢ Church of St Babylas and the church it is a rectangular room behind the font, into which the curvature of the 











: 5 re the baptistery suites added in a font intrudes. This room may have been added after the construction 
4 tion. In both cases these were located in the of rooms 2, 3 and 8 and is itself further subdivided in two 
a the church complex (figs. 8, 80). The same arrangement is unequal size (9 and 10). Room 10 has a drain for the evae 
J ve cen h at Resafa.'" In all three cases the bap- water. The water from the font evacuated to: 
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peculiar is a well set into the floor on the north side of 
colonnade, more or less midway along (fig. 73) Neit 
Campbell discusses its existence, and thus it is difficult to: 
whether it dates from the same period as the church. There is ev 
of a room to the north of the apse, but no evidence of a co 
room on the south side.*”’ The remains have been so severely 
that it is impossible to determine whether there were doors set into either 
of the outer walls of the side aisles, in addition to an entry via the” 
narthex.2°? The existence of a door in the south wall would have facili= 
tated access to the section of narthex subsequently enclosed to form 
a martyr chapel, offering some slight argument for the existence of 
second entrance. Separate entrances for men and women in the nent 
west Syrian style cannot be assumed, however, gi 
non-standard features of this church. 
It is difficult to know how to 
Vote notes, some of these 
Tegion of Cilicia or I 
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mm 
ate fourth century some mechanism for laity and clergy to wash thei 
ads before entering a church was a general regi . 
pane jhe refers to basi Fequirement. in De poen 
nom. 3 he refers to basins filled frost of the doors of the 


church (Aovthipes bbatog 
éxdAnaias) for the washing of 
dictate that fountains (Kpryvag) | ( 
aig addaig TOY EDK THPIOY ofr 

can first wash their hands clean 
enance John Chrysostom refers to t 
old/door (ta mpoOvpa) on entering the a 
some, he says, bow their heads to do so; , 
and then bring their hand to their mouth2" It 
individuals hand-washing and touching the lintel and 
were seen as linked and formed a set of rituals performed 


on entry. 

Lighting was another necessity, especially during Lent 
were held in the late afternoon towards dusk, or when a parti 
sion called for a night-long vigil.’ In the course of one Lenten homily 
John Chrysostom refers to the distraction caused by the lighting of the 
church’s lamps, which contain wicks moistened with olive oil? In 
another homily of possible Antiochene provenance he indicates that 
either the church in which he is preaching or local churches in general 
typically have silver chains connected to the lamps.‘ In leading up to 
that comment he also criticizes the gold chalices om the alta the altar 
cloth with inwoven gold, the silver cladding on the altar the 
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is not the ee a hat a number of rituals were vr’ picked out only with ifon rods 
ee atin turgical but not necessarily Situated above the altar, it appears to 
vite ie e iturgy. The episode with the lighting of the lamps church, which may indicate that 
See ee von-Kitureieal tasks might also be performed that in fact recent? That silver and gold do 
disrupted the performance of the liturgy paptismal fonts in the churches of Ant 

Tn rerms of impermanent furnishings. in the same passage in which 512 is indicated by the charge brought 
John Chrysostom refers to the lamp-stand with oil for chrismation he Constantinople in 536 that he removed these | 
Jeo refers to a box or chest (kitty) placed in the church for the col his patriarchate.””* The capacity to suspend a 
lection of alms. Collection boxes (yalopuAaxia) also existed in the indicate that by 512 the presence of ciboria in the 
churches of Antioch in both the late 300s and the 530s and were used on in Antioch was normative, 

















sne oceasion for collecting donations from the city’s inhabitants for the ‘The claim that in 540 the Persians looted one of the 
ransom of captives held by the Saracens. John Chrysostom also indi. Antioch of vast sums of gold and silver in addition to 
ates that curtains of some kind hid the altar during the Liturgy of the marble alludes to the possession by Syrian churches at this 
Word and that these were raised once the uninitiated had been dismissed substantial numbers of liturgical vessels and objects in silver and: 
nd the eucharistic liturgy was in pre Van de Paverd believes that gilt. One particular hoard, associated with a Church of St Ser 
these obscured the entire sanctuary, rather than being hung from a cibo. Kaper Karaon, situated in the vicinity of Antioch in the limestone 
rium (canopy) over the altar, thus obscuring the altar alone.?2° In the and dating from the sixth century, contains fifty-five liturgical objects: 
580s, however, such curtains clearly did hide only the altar. Evagrius and a piece of silver revetment.** Among the items donated to the 
informs us that the curtain surrounding the altar in the Church of the church, which collectively incorporate an estimated 82 pounds of sil- 
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one night when the emperor Maurice was offering ver,” are crosses, chalices, patens, ewers, spoons, lampstands, fans, and 
a strainer2* While the use of chalices, patens and ewers dan c 
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hurch in a city ealth of A ikely to have been while in the fourth inscription tt} 
more extensiv In the fourth century deacons and 
the churches of Antioch during the 
we see that they had administrative roles 
PeRROa duties. That presbyters and deacons perfa 
time is alluded to by John Chrysostom, who co 
he inscriptions that were found in the Church of St Babylas and in possible Antiochene provenance that bishops now 
7 h in the upper city at Seleucia Pieria mention a number of estates, stewards and shopkeepers in their administ we 
E hose churches. In this section we discuss briefly clergy abandon the prayers, preaching and other sacred dt 
what kind of personnel were associated with churches at Antioch and every day struggling with trading in wine, grain and 
wi artes i dise.® They have no time for feeding the poor, looking 
The three inscriptions in the north, west and south arms of the Church widows and strangers, or standing up for those suffering inj 
of St Babylas all refer to the bishop Flavian, the steward (oixovopoc) are so busy with administering estates and houses?” While 
Eusebius, and the presbyter Dorys, Two of the inscriptions tell us that is an exaggeration, when coupled with an Antiochene homily 
a was also a presbyter. The last of the three inscriptions was set he indicates that the church needed the properties to fund its: 
mena , Hosa ex ; a the 420s a further inscription was added. fare ministries (the care for the poor widens 
Sak ct the bishop at that time was Theodotus, and prisoners he claims they have no time for) 
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the local bishop on Severus’ t Since at this period a xenodochos 
usually administer h it is evide: ad inher ‘Suppose | 
core = . ‘ Op to serve fae : the east section of the church in . 
sienaabe ‘ ar | duties. jaid through the zeal of Bacchus, this indica 
us , kkiba, introduces a role of the local clergy financed the in 
sc re St Babylas. This office Racchus holds three offices simul 
for fth cer d acting arily as the representative of the church) suggests 
ar church poss todian slept on py clergy in the patriarchate of Antioch in 
d ) t the Church of Cas century was still diverse. 
y Sergius and Ge the bish. While the correspondence of Severus int 
r t for the anti-Chalce: tury necessarily focuses on personnel who directly, 
1 ech t night." The office and administered the affairs of the Antiochene see, 
saic pav f the church in the churches, some slight detail can be gleaned from his 


nto being occasional homily, that is supplementary to the epigraphic 
d church lawyer (éxSixoc), 513, it was an archdeacon whose duty it was to mount the churel 
dra during Lent to call the faithful to assembly and request them 
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of the social standing and their gifts of linen 2° Elsewhere, in his correspondence, Severus indic 

; eS ce h. Mosaic pave that in a subordinate see the archdeacon Callistus is responsible for car 
7 : specially in a church the rying the gospel book on his breast during the liturgy. Another member 
responsible for the of the clergy carries the eucharistic chalice. This is suggestive that the 
ree of the church's four substantial same practice was observed throughout the patriarchate. The role of the 
performed ex voto,” it is likely that Dorys archdeacon also involved discipline of the clergy. Ina letter tos deseass 
imopelly Lote late Sousrsta Sa at Apamea, Severus requests that he discipline a presbyter within the 

Apamene clergy, indicating that the proper path to do so is via the los 
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sates within the tinurgy are described by ever Sia delivered 
the occasion of th fourt eo y ro - * te aS Patri 

rch. There he outlines # Tite oi a includes chanters 

jisted among the lectors who sing tf id the nocturnal office 
deacons, who wear a splendid tunic and a iin tment on their shoul 
der (symbol of the wings that denot the agility and speed of the angelic 
hosts whom they serve); and sub-deacons, whose duty it is to light 
the church's lamps, The latter receive in return a portion of the daily 
offerings 2° In a letter, Severus refers also to deaconesses, who, in cities 

sumably including Antioch), perform the rite of baptism for 
women.’ In the same paragraph he makes it clear that deaconesses, 

ordained, play no liturgical role otherwise. It is pres 
male deacons who perform the eucharistic litu 
MORE THAN A PLACE OF WORSHIP 

wo of the churche avated in the 1930s (the Church of St Babylas 
and the chur n the lower city at Seleucia Pieria) show evidence of 
‘ooms added in subsequent phases of construction, whose purpose can: 


Jentified. In this section we attempt to answer one final 


‘at were those rooms most likely used for? What other activ- 


rgical) were conducted at church complexes? 
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clergy 45 they attended Lenten services, 
one room at the church in question must! 
the storage of the donated linen. Simi 
festival of Leontius the crowd covered with foo 
the cart bearing the relics to the martyrium in Dap 
synaxis, the clergy will have required space in which to 7 
tions prior to sale or distribution, Bither this took place at the my 
in Daphne or the clergy brought the donations back into Antio 
same cart used to convey the relics and stored them in a place 
ularly to stockpile such donations. While there is temptation 
urposes to rooms found on either side ; 
as diakonikon (where the sacred vessels are 
stored, where clergy robe, etc.) and prothesis (where the elements for the 
cucharist are prepared) or as side chapels, judgement should be reserved, 
as Decoeudres points out that in Syria prior to the mid-seventh century 
such rooms could have multiple functions." Substantial space will have 
been required for the storage of the offerings. ‘This is especially the: 
when we consider that, as these homilies of Seve 
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Hints of such activity are found in the homilies of john 

qwice he indicates that the audience expected neta im. 
ant surrounds of the martyrium.™ Since they most likely aod 
mmartyrium in procession," which sd walked 

them awkward, it is probable that 
tyrium to provide a more convenient 
that practice The festival of Phil 
30 December, gave rise in the late fou 
vendors from the countryside plying 
cattle, sheep, clothing and fabric furnish 
church the festival was held in and where the t 
some of the commercial activity may have spilled o 
premises themselves. In the early sixth century the p 
tyrium of St Dometius of votives in the form of engraved 
sheets implies both the manufacture of these items and 
However, since by the 520-40s other churches associated with 
existed at Antioch (the Church of John the Baptist, the Churelt 
Cosmas and Damian, the Martyrium of the Maccabees, perhaps also 
Churches of Michael the Archangel), it is possible that the prod 
such votives was centralized and that it was only the sale of these items: 
that took place on or near the church premises. The discovery of a tub 
and drain in the floor of room 13 and a pitched floor with another pos 
sible drainage mechanism in room 14 in the south-east angle of the 
Church of St Babylas suggests that other as yet unidentified activities 
took place that produced a quantity of waste water. Unfortunat 

state of the excavated building makes it diffteut 
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This book is not an end to research on the Christian 
gyrian Antioch, but a beginning. Comprehensive as wel 
there will in the coming years be new archaeological 
‘merge and, we hope, additional literary and 
we write, the archaeological team led by Hatice Pamir and r 
prands is assembling a new map of the city based on a systematic topo= 
graphical and geodetic survey completed in 2008 that corrects numerous: 
trrors perpetuated by the map in Downey's once magisterial and: 
now much dated A History of Antioch in Syria from Seleucus to the Arab 
Conquest. It is a quirk of fate that our two projects have been. proceeding 
in parallel and that, due to the proprietary nature of their work, we have 
been unable to incorporate their scientific findings. 

One must nonetheless start somewhere. What we hope to have 
achieved here is a sound and useful work of reference and a spur to 
renewed discussion about one aspect of Antioch’s rich social and reli- 
gious history. The simple act of bringing together into the one publica- 
tion all of the relevant photographs relating to the excavated churches, 
of reviewing the field notes of the excavators, as well as assembling all of 
the written sources that we could locate, has already shown th 
such an exercise. The most significant results are 
interpretation of the use and layout 
ing of questions concerning the: 
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roterion (sing,)/acroteria (pl) 









ad sanctos 


adventus 


ambo 





ambulatory 
anathema (sing.)/anathemata (pl) 
condemnation called: 
munication from the church: 


Pertaining to opposition to 
(451 Ce) 


Apollinarianism a christology named after its suppas 
Apollinaris of Laodicea (d. ¢. 390), which 
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architecture that rests directly on top of a.¢0 

apse a vaulted semi-cylindrical space in 
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bas-relief 
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cardo (maximus) 


cathedra 
Chakcedonian 
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raised section of looting in front of th 
’ i sanctuar 
1 rien the diocese incorporating Syria ang solet liturgy a mobile liturgy Jed by the bish d y 
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Sen e108 a aul ase supporting a row of columns 
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rings maybe sored syeficon (sing synodica (pl) 
c ate a 









letter sent to other bishops on the accession 1 
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ting mber rest hronon (sing)/synthrona (pl) 
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, the top tier 
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fd ometimes interprete abula ¢ : 
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in Byzantine architecture as a hall sacred precinct 
1 modern term designating a group which occupied femenos small locks axel aaa 
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Sash tetraconch pei ng ob 
tianity . an edifice consi four 
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hunted 
orientem (MMO) 


ic (sing,)/triclinia (pl) 
gaat a suite or suites attached to a church, 


military commander for the East 





‘ims 
eneration of a martyr or martyrs es, aa 
porch at western end of a church xenodocheion (sing,)/x f . 
nakcakiseecteter a building for the reception of 
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ger or steward 
r decoration composed of pieces of uneven size 
praying figure, standing with outstretched arms 
custodian or caretaker of a church 
of uncertain meaning; a room within a baptistery 
Suite, adjacent to the room containing the font 

entry to a church or other building incorporating 
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Fig. 41. Church at Qausiyeh. View of mosaic inscription 2, sections 1 and 2, 
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Fig. 44, Church at Qausiyeh. Detail of left and right halves of mosaic 
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Fig. 82. Church in Seleucia Pieria. General view of the building, 
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Fig. 90. Church in Seleucia Pieria. General view of eastern apse 
and its dependencies, from north property wall 
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Fig. 107. Church in Seleucia Pieria. 
Relief with horse & rider and Greek inscription 
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Fig. 112. Church in Seleucia Pieria. Relief fragment with body of an animal. 
‘ Relief with figure and animal in architectural setting 
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Fig. 116. Church in Seleucia Pieria. 
Fragment of carved marble relief with head of Christ 
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Fig. 120. Church in Seleucia Pieria. 
Relief with amphora cornucopia and cross 





th cross. 
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Uncatalogued relief fragments 





Fig. 125. Church in Seleucia Pieria. 
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fig, 129. Church in Seleucia Pieria. Detail of mosaic floor in ambulatory 





cleucia Pieria. De 
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Fig. 131. Church in Seleucia Pieria. Mosaic panel “N” from ambulatory 








Fig. 133, Silver dove, Attarouthi treasure, syria, sixth century. 
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Fig. 139. Reliquary lid, Syria, Dumbarton Oaks Collection 
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